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Labour in 


HE Labour party has entered a period of stress and 
A strain. The next conference of the party will throw 
1nto relief three serious problems. First, there is the 
impatience of the rank and file in Parliament, and out- 
side, with what they regard as the weakness of Labour 
Ministers in pressing the Labour case in the Cabinet ; 
and the electoral truce has begun to fret and chafe them. 
Secondly, there is the old division between the trade 
unions and other. sections, which has taken on a new 
importance with the tendency of Mr Bevin to look to 
industrial rather than to political action for the social 
guarantees of the future. Thirdly, there is the pertinacious 
plea of the Communists to be admitted into the party. 
The Communist demand has been rejected by the party 
executive on the ground that the Communists, because 
their extra-national connections and cbligations, are 
Rot free to be loyal. But a number of important trade 
Unions, including, according to report, the miners and the 
-€ngineers, are said to be disposed,to vote for an affiliation ; 
and there is some confidence, among Communists, that 
their application may succeed if put to the vote, or at any 
rate may receive a significantly high proportion of the 
votes cast. It is impossible to dissent from the fear that, 
admitting the Communists to the fold, with their 
€ record of political sabotage, the Labour party 


Transition 


would be giving asylum to a Trojan horse of deft and 
insidious design—though it is perhaps symptomatic of the 
sense of uncertainty of its leaders that they should be 
so convinced that so small a minority of new members 
could exercise so destructive an effect. It is by no means 
sure that this bid for affiliation represents an attempt by 
the Third International to place a hold upon the Second 
—in the British context. In the longer term, it may 
rather be the first shot in a campaign to liquidate the 
Third International and to make the Second International 
the chosen instrument of extreme Socialism—which may, 
indeed, be the very danger that affrights the Labour 
leaders. 

However this may be, it is certain that a battle is going 
on for the soul of the Labour party, in which this year’s 
conference may well see a decisive engagement. At the 
moment, it is hard to see in which way the decision will 
go. There are three standard bearers—Mr Morrison, Mr 
Bevin, and, more anonymously, Mr Pollitt. Personally, 
Mr Morrison has jumped into the lead. In a series of 
speeches up and down the country, he has stated a precise 


- and positive policy, which is Socialist only in name. He 


has become a chief spokesman of the progressive element 
in British politics. By his nomination to be treasurer of 
the Labour party, he has taken an option on the party 
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Pollitt and his Communists who, though have no 
real chance of obtaining the influence over Labour 


leadership. But it is very difficult to know how far Mr 
Morrison has been speaking for his political colleagues, 
either in the party or in the Cabinet. The attitude of Mr 
Attlee, the party’s nominal leader, is hidden from the 
public gaze. Mr Bevin’s attitude has been made plain 
enough. It is a trade union attitude that looks to the 
‘ collective bargain between organised sections of industry 
as the future sanction of democracy ; and Mr Bevin 1s 
a strong and forceful personality. Finally, there are Mr 


movement that they are so industriously jockeying for, 
may prove to be the essential catalytic agent in the 
process of fissure and re-integration that will produce 
the Labour party of the mext decade. The course of 
these events will decide whether the Labour party or 
some other party is to strive for the New Democracy 
against embattled sectionalism and restriction. 


First Things First 


T is a sound instinct that has led the American public 
to attach unusual importance to Mr Anthony Eden’s 
visit. Mr Eden has become, in recent months, almost 
without challenge the second man in the British Govern- 
ment. He is a long way ahead of the field as favourite for 
the reversion of the Premiership and of the leadership of 
the Conservative party. Mr Churchill’s dogged refusal 
to think about the future, together with his own compara- 
tive youth, have served to make Mr Eden one of the 
forward-looking figures of the Cabinet. Moreover, the 
character of the staff he has taken with him proves that 
the future is one of the important items—and perhaps 
the most important item—on the agenda for the talks in 


Washington. 


If this is true, then the visit is well-timed. The renewal . 


of the Lend-Lease Act has just passed through Congress 
with surprising ease and speed, and the foundations of 
American war policy are confirmed for another year. By 
coincidence, Mr Eden arrived in Washington on the same 
day that six Senators, from both parties, published their 
concern with the foundations of American post-war policy 
in the form of a draft resolution which, if passed, would 
commit the Senate to five principles of far-reaching im- 
portance for the future settlement. The climate is thus 
favourable for talks about the peace. The Administration 
has just had its hands strongly upheld, and the Senate— 
the other and equal power in American foreign policy—is 
showing that it is engaged upon the problems. Mr Eden 
has gone to visit the President and the Secretary of State. 
But he is not likely to forget that a British Foreign 
Secretary must also reckon with and, through the medium 
of public opinion, negotiate with the United States Senate. 
This is what lends particular importance to the initiative 
~ that has been taken by Senators Austin and Wagner and 
their colleagues. Six Senators do not make the Senate, and 
their resolution may not pass in its original form. But a 
sound policy that originated within the Senate itself, and 
was watched over at every stage by that jealous body, 
would -have an infinitely better chance of being embodied 
in permanent American policy than any policy, however 
perfect, that the Administration kept to itself. 

There is another sense in which conversations about 
post-war policies are appropriate now. The time has come 
for the United Nations to move from the vague and 
general in their declarations of policy to the precise and 
specific. The need for precision has existed for three and 
a half years, and the cause of the United Nations has 
suffered from having nothing to offer but the unhappy 
ambiguities of the Atlantic Charter, which can be quoted 
in support of a distressingly wide variety of policies. But 
precision hitherto has been impossible on a joint basis. 
The Governments, as one by one they came into the war 
and faced the manifold problems of mobilisation, have 
not all had time to do their thinking, or to find out from 
the course of public and semi-official discussion how 
much common ground exists. 

There are, of course, two very good reasons why the 
outer frontiers of post-war policy must remain undefined 
for a long time to come. First, until the last gun is 
silenced, no one can tell how much will be possible. And 
secondly, until all men can speak freely, no one can tell 
how much will be agreed. It would be vanity to suppose 


that a comprehensive plan could be worked out in advance 
—or even that it should be at a time when so many nations 
are in chains and so much of the manpower even of the 
free nations is, in effect, silenced by its more urgent duties. 

But this need not stand in the way of an attempt to 
crystallise such agreement as already exists. Such a state- 
ment is very badly needed—now that the inevitability of 
German defeat is beginning to be accepted in Europe—as 
propaganda to turn the hesitant into helpers. And it 
is also very badly needed as a basis for action. When 
peacemaking began in 1919, the Allies were already in 
agreement on the main principles of the settlement—and 
committed to them. Without that prior agreement, the 
settlement might never have been achieved, and the 
alliance might have fatally broken up at the peace table. 
Without some prior agreement this time, the United 
Nations will hardly know how to proceed when, as Mr 
Churchill put it, they “run out of Huns ”—and the con- 
fusion will be the greater because there is not now, 
either between or within the nations, even as much agree- 
ment on the fundamental philosophies of politics and 
economics as there was in 1919. 

What is required, in short, is some latter-day equivalent 
of the Fourteen Points—not as a basis for a negotiated 
peace, but as a guide to action after the enemy’s uncondi- 
tional surrender. The analogy with the Fourteen Points 
is not exact. In the first place, Woodrow Wilson did not 
speak for any nation but his own—and not even for his 
own as the tragic sequel showed. This time there must be 
prior agreement, between President and Senate and 
between at least the major United Nations. Secondly, in 
order to secure the maximum of agreement, such a pre- 
liminary statement should be as modest as the necessities 
of the situation allow. In the complex state of the present 
world, every step that such a statement took beyond the 
manifest and immediate purpose of overthrowing 
Germany and Japan would be liable to offend someone. 
To be a weapon of unity, such a Declaration of Purpose 
should be restricted to the essential minimum. Everything 
that is a sine qua non of a sound settlement should be 
in ; everything that is desirable without being necessary 
should be left out, the proper subject of further discus- 
sion. The purpose of the Declaration would be to commit 
as many nations and individuals, governments and legis- 
latures as possible to what is inescapably essential and, 
for the rest, to let hopes and ideals, agreements and 
disagreements roam freely. 

This is not, of course, the place to begin the drafting 
or even to suggest with any exactness the subjects that 
would have to be covered. Some of the points, neverthe- 
less, are clearly emerging from the mists: 

1. There will have to be a clause dealing with the 


complete, long-term Unilateral Disarmament of the 
aggressors, and possibly with other aspects of the treat- 


ment to be accorded them on which a similar degree of . 


agreement may be found to exist. 


2. There is verbal agreement on the need for ao 
International Police Force—or at least on the policing 
functions of the major victors. 


3. Less clear, but no less essential, is the basis of 
agreement on the law that the Police Force is to enforce 
—that is, on the Definition of Aggression. 
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4. Something would have to be said about frontiers. 
And it could hardly be said without a statement on the 
Rights—and Duties—of Small Nations. 

5. To embody the previous points in a system, there 
would be need for a pronouncement on the Inter- 
national Organisation that is envisaged. Is the League 
of Nations to be revived? And if not, what is to take 
its place? 

6. As a conjunction between the political and 
economic points,’there is need for a re-definition of 
the Rights of Men, on the lines of the President’s Four 
Freedoms, and a statement of the means to assure 
them. 

7. The policy of the United Nations on Relief is 
already formulated and ripe for announcement. 

8. It should by now be possible to declare a policy 
on International Trade and on co-operation to master 
the trade cycle, which would be more convincing than 
the famous Article Five of the Atlantic Charter. 
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9. There is need for a formal declaration by the rich 
nations—not by any one of them alone—avowing their 
policy towards the poorer regions of the earth, whether 
administered by them as colonies or not. 


No prescriptive virtue is claimed for this illustrative 
list. It would avoid Clemenceau’s criticism of the Fourteen 
Points (le bon Dieu n’a que dix) and it includes nothing 
on which drafting could not now begin. The aim should 
be to attain as much precision as will carry agreement. 
But agreement is the purpose, the agreement of all those, 
whether legislators or executives, whose consent will 
ultimately be necessary. If the initiative of the six Senators, 
by the patient labour of the statesmen and politicians of 
both the United Nations and the United States, can be 
broadened out into some such platform as this, then a 
firm foundation will have been laid upon which wider- 
ranging hopes can be" based. 


Servants, Not Leaders 


IGHT weeks have passed since General Giraud and 

General de Gaulle met at Casablanca. Although the 
gulf between the two movements has been definitely 
narrowed in the last few days, they are still apart ; yet 
the need for unity grows more and more urgent as the 
evidence piles up to show that the resisting French, both 
inside and outside France, are being confused by the 
existence of two separate and competing movements. 


There was the example of the French sailors from the 
French warship Richelieu. Some of the men, complaining 
that their. officers are for Vichy, left the ship and went 
to Canada to enlist with General de Gaulle. There were 
reports of a number of French seamen detained by 
the Fighting French authorities at Dundee because they 
wished to transfer to General Giraud. This was a non- 
sensical and perilous situation. No navy so divided against 
itself can fight, and fighting is, after all, the first duty 
of French seamen outside France. The sailors are not 
an isolated case, In the army, and in the administration, 
there has been a similar clash of loyalties and such 
divisions must grow worse the more thef are prolonged. 


The situation in Jugoslavia is an unhappy example of 
the military frustration that must result when nominal 
allies divert their attention from attacking the enemy to 
attacking each other. The case of France is not so tragic as 
this. But who can deny that the drift has been in that 
direction? Fighting in a more violent form has started in 
France. The first guerilla communiqué has: been issued. 
Yet the news of it caused some surprise and some con- 
sternation. Was it concerted with the general Allied plan 
of reinvasion? Was it certain that the rising revolt would 


not be confused by the issuing of contradictory instruc- 
tions from Carlton Gardens and Algiers? This uncer- 
tainty and confusion have already arisen in Poland. Are 
they to be repeated in France? If agreement cannot be 
reached on so uncontroversial a question as defeating the 
Germans, it can certainly not be reached on the future 
organisation of the French State. General Giraud saw this 
very clearly when he said in his broadcast last Sunday: 


The union [of all Frenchmen] is essential. Union in 
the struggle alone can ensure union in the reconstruction 
of the homeland after victory. 


Unity must be the first objective. How far away is it? 
The signs are confused. There is progress to record in 
the stated aims of the movements—the Fighting French 
memorandum issued to the public at the end of last week 
and General Giraud’s striking broadcast to the world from 
Algiers a week ago. Both movements agree that unity 
is essential. The Fighting French add to General Giraud’s 
words on union the rider that this implies “ unity on the 
basis of one legislation and of the direction of effort by 
one and the same organisation.” General Giraud echoes 
this—“ There can only*be one French army facing 
Germany.” 

A notable step forward was General Giraud’s total 
repudiation of Vichy. All legislation made since June 22, 
1940, he declared to be “null and void,” since it was 
enacted by an unauthorised Government. He repudiated 
the armistice in the name of the French people. This is 
one big barrier the less. The Fighting French had laid 
down renunciation of the armistice and of the Vichy 
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as a minimum condition of co-operation. The 
General’s declaration also meets the second guarantee 
demanded by the Fighting French—the restoration 
of civil rights and liberties; and it will have the 
secondary effect of bringing the legal and_ political 
framework of North and West Africa into line with 
Fighting French territory, where the laws of the 
Republic were officially restored. General Giraud 
warned his listeners that the abolition of the Vichy 
decrees could not be carried through “at a stroke 
of the pen” but, as a first step, he announced the 
voiding of all racial laws and the restoration of the 
. municipal assemblies and conseils généraux. 
~The vital point of agreement between the two state- 
ments is the recognition that the French people alone can 
decide their future form of government. “ No organisa- 
tion can substitute for national sovereignty,” says the 
Fighting French memorandum. The. General repeats, “I 
give the most solemn assurance to the people of France 
that their sacred rights to choose their provisional govern- 
ment will be fully safeguarded.” 

The ground of general principle is now clear. 
As Mr. Churchill put it in his statement to the Commons: 
“In order to achieve the liberation of France through 
victory Frenchmen everywhere outside the Nazi power 
should act loyally against the common enemy without a 
day’s needless delay.” In view of General Giraud’s 
speech and the National Committee’s memorandum, it 
now appears that no question of principle divides these 
two bodies of Frenchmen. Unfortunately, there is still a 
gulf fixed between policy and its application. The good 
faith of General Giraud is beyond question, that of 
many of his political subordinates is not. The very 
honesty and guilessness of a man who prefers to 
call himself “a simple soldier” are drawbacks in 
controlling the semi-quislings, place-seekers and dis- 
pirited petits fonctionnaires through whom his 
generous decisions on policy may have to filter down. 
Outside opinien was given a rude reminder of their out- 
look when, on March 2nd, the Vichy anti-Jewish laws of 
November last were suddenly published in the fournal 
Officiel of Algiers. The incident led to the dismissal of 
M. Bouni, the official responsible, and to the closing down 
of the Bureau of Jewish Affairs. But how many more 
‘Bounis are there? The case of the political prisoners, 
too, is by no means cleared up. On the other hand, the 
resignations of General Bergeret, who worked with the 
Italo-German Disarmament Commission, and of M. 
Rigaud, chief of internal affairs and largely responsible 
for many of the political arrests, are signs of notable 
headway, the best steps forward taken so far. Even better 
_is promised by the report that M. Jean Monnet, a noted 
liberal, and one of the most distinguished of the French- 
men who have hitherto held aloof from organised resist- 
ance, is on his way to North Africa. 

On the side of the Fighting French, some tendencies 
give grounds for alarm. There is too much “ personalism ” 
in the movement. General de Gaulle would do well to 
adopt General Giraud’s claim that he is “the servant of 
the French people, not their leader.” However necessary 
it may have been, in the confusion of 1940, to focus the 
allegiance of Free France on one man, this should have 
come to an end with the creation of the National Com- 
mittee. But this organ, owing to its constitution, is not a 
Cabinet but a conseil du rot. All this might be harmless 
enough, if it did not mean a cleavage between the 
Gaullisme of France, which is synonymous with “ total 
resistance,” and Gaullisme outside France, which has the 
character of a personal allegiance. The temptation to 
make use of the myth which has grown up round a name 
to enhance the power of a person is not unknown in the 
history of France. It has always been disastrous. 

Whatever doubts and question marks may still attach to 
the two movements will be set aside once there is cer- 
tainty of a genuine rapprochement. So far, discussion on 
the possible ways of securing unity has been limited to 
the Fighting French statement that the best way to 
achieve unity would be to incorporate North and West 
Africa in Fighting France by “the enlarging of the 
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National Committee” ; but the message sent by General 
Giraud to General Catroux, General de Gaulle’s liaison 
officer, saying, “1 am ready to receive General de Gaulle 
in order to give this union a concrete form,” has received 
a friendly reply from General de Gaulle, and “ it is to be 
expected,” says the National Committee, “ that General 
de Gaulle will shortly leave for Algiers.” Yet will either 
General be prepared to act as “ Deputy-Leader ” to the 
other? However ready they are in the future to hand over 
their powers to the French people, are they ready to make 


- personal sacrifices now for the union which—on their 


own admission—would alone make that transfer of power 
possible? 

The new signs are immensely more favourable. Yet a 
successful fusion is still not certain, and if these new 
steps lead to nothing—as did the Casablanca conference 
—and the situation again reaches a deadlock, the Allies 
would not be able to shirk the responsibility of helping 
to break it. It is wholly justifiable and entirely right to 
wish to interfere as little as possible with Frenchmen 
who are endeavouring to restore the unity and sove- 
reignty of their country. But it may be moral cowardice 
not to intercede when their actions may be frus- 
trating the cause of victory and liberation. Britain 
and the United States are trustees for the people of 
France, for the simple reason that both General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud were sponsored by them. Without 
Anglo-American support, neither General would be 
leading a great movement to-day. It is extraordinary how 
often this simple fact is overlooked. If some of General 
Giraud’s officers are planning to send a fascist army to 
the liberation of France, they are planning to do it with 
Anglo-American equipment. If General de Gaulle is 
using his prestige to create a personal following inside 
France, he is doing so with British funds and the aid 
of the BBC. If, as a result of this, civil war were to become 
inevitable in France, Britain and America would have 
forged the weapons and helped to create the split. 

If agreement cannot be reached—and there are high 
hopes now of an accord—there is still an alternative. 
The Generals themselves have pointed the way. 
They have denounced the Vichy interregnum. General 
de Gaulle has restored republican laws in Fighting French 
territory. General Giraud has restored the municipalities 
in North Africa. Both have returned to the Republic 
which now, as in 1875, may prove to be the regime 
“that divides men least.” So far the return to the Con- 
stitution has been only at the periphery. Why not restore 
it as far as possible at the centre as well? Some sixty or 
seventy deputies and a few Senators are now outside 
France. More could be brought out by the same route as 
M. Philip and M. Massigli. These men, meeting at, 
say, Casablanca (the town is already a symbol) could form 
an Assemblée Nationale de Guerre, in which might be 
vested trusteeship for France Outremer, and which could 
be the effective centre of sovereignty. As its executive 
organ, the assembly could appoint from among the many 
distinguished administrators, scientists, lawyers, econo 
mists and technicians of the Monnet type a Conseil de 
Guerre to carry through the orders of the National 
Assembly. If it were thought advisable to add soldiers to 
this Conseil, they would, in conformity with the French 
aninetts return to civil life during their period of 
Office. 

Such a reorganisation cannot be discussed in detail. 
It is only necessary to point ‘out here that deadlock 
between the two Generals, should it unhappily recur, 
does not exhaust the possibilities of unity, for there is 3 
practicable way of ensuring it by subordinating both 
Generals to the only power they recognise, a power based 
on the choice of the French people when last they were 
able to give it free expression. Such a National Assembly 
would not last longer than the process of liberation, and 
its last task would be to prepare for the general election 
of a new Constituent Assembly. In the meantime, it could 
be at once a symbol of unity and a pledge of continuity 


and a power, under which both General Giraud and 


General de Gaulle could prove that they are, indeed, 
servants not leaders of France. 
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Lend-Lease Extended 


HE Lend-Lease Renewal Bill, over whose fate many 

heads were shaken earlier in the year, went through 
the American Congress last week with remarkable speed 
and ease. After one amendment had been rejected by the 
House of Representatives, the Bill as a whole passed 
with only six dissentient votes. The Senate passed the 
Bill unanimously in a single day, and the President was 
able to sign it on the exact day of the second anni- 
versary of the original Act. In this very satisfactory out- 
come, which is discussed in more detail in a Note on 
page 360, the most gratifying aspect is the absence of any 
limiting amendments. There was never much doubt that 
the essential principle of Lend-Lease would be endorsed, 
but in the early days of the new Congress it was feared 
that it might be impossible to fend off the legislators’ 
desire to interfere both with the present working of Lend- 
Lease and with its post-war sequel. This danger has not 
departed, for an Appropriation Bill, to provide the neces- 
sary funds, will have to make its way through Congress 
in the next few weeks. But wrecking amendments are 
now most unlikely, and the Administration will be on 
strong grounds in resisting anything that would qualify 
a principle so emphatically endorsed. 

The favourable vote is in part due to the skill with 
which the President has been handling the new Congress. 
He has smiled upon its members and taken up none 
of their challenges, concentrating all his efforts on what 
is really important. But a great deal of the success is also 
to be ascribed to the excellence of the case for Lend- 
Lease. As some of the ex-isolationist Senators were at 
pains to declare, Lend-Lease has justified itself even in 
the eyes of the most case-hardened nationalist. 

It is important, however, to be quite clear what consti- 
tutes the excellence of the case, for definitions of it 
could vary considerably. To many Americans, for example, 
the real benefit of Lend-Lease is that it limits the shed- 
ding of American blood. This motive is by no means 
unworthy—the supreme advantage of America to the 
cause of the United Nations lies in its production rather 
than in its manpower—but to regard Lend-Lease as a 
device for limiting American liabilities is not quite the 
way in which it is looked upon in other countries. Other 
Americans are impressed by the unexpectedly large 
reciprocal benefits that the United States is receiving. 
The magnitude of “reverse Lend-Lease” is not yet 
perhaps realised by the American public, but Congress- 
men were greatly impressed by the evidence they were 
given. They were told that the American Army in Great 
Britain spends only $25,000 a month on supplies ; that 
the United Kingdom will provide 400 million lb. of 
food in 1943; that India has built and turned over more 
than a score of airfields ; that the British Government 
Pays 65,000 civilians who work for the US Army ; that 
American military hospitals in the United Kingdom are 
85 per cent equipped by the British—and so forth in a 
list of items that is staggering in its length. 

But to other peoples, and more particularly to the 
British, the unexpected size of Reciprocal Aid is only 
an incident—though a particularly happy one—in a 
Policy whose appeal goes far beyond the lore of nicely 
calculated less and more. That the needs of the American 
‘roops in Britain should be provided free of charge has 
come to be regarded as a matter of course. What is really 
epoch-making in the Lend-Lease policy is that in it the 
world’s richest nation adheres to the principle of “ from 
each according to his means, to each according to his 
needs, ” How far the adhesion goes is not yet quite clear ; 
Sut it 1s certainly more than accidental and temporary. 
The famous Fifth Report to Congress stated the principle, 
which cannot of course be applied evenly to all nations, 
because rich nations like Britain or the United States can 
plainly apply a higher proportion of their resources to war 
Purposes than poorer nations like China or India, without 
any greater sacrifice. : 


x each country devotes roughly the same fraction of 
its physical production to the war, then the financial 
burden of war is distributed equally among the United 
Nations in accordance with their ability to pay, and 
although the nations richest in resources are able to 
make larger contributions, the claim of war against each 
is relatively the same. . . . The money costs of the war 


will ‘fall according to the rule of equality in sacrifice 
as in effort. 


But this is merely a pronouncement of the Adminis- 
tration, which (as must always be remembered in dealings 
with America) does not bind the United States or commit 
Congress. There is no means of discovering what the 
policy is actually likely to be in the future other than 
that of assaying the state and trend of public opinion. 
Last week’s vote makes it virtually certain that Lend- 
Lease will operate as at present for the rest of the war 
(though the formal renewal is only for twelye months). 
There was much discussion during the Committee hear- 
ings of the Lend-Leasing of food and other non- 
warlike stores, and since these also have been approved, 
it is legitimate to suppose that the needs of relief in the 
immediately post-war period may be treated in the same 
way—that is to say, such quantities as are available will 
be delivered without payment, though it does not neces- 
sarily follow that as much will be forthcoming as the 
hungry nations may desire. The policy of an international 
police force to keep the peace after the war is won is 
now approved in America by a sufficiently large section 
of the public to encourage hopes that the burden of its 
equipment would, if necessary, be shared among the 
participants on Lend-Lease principles. 


Beyond this, all is guesswork—and some of the sign- 
posts are not very encouraging. For example, a poll of 
American opinion taken a few weeks ago showed an over- 
whelming majority in favour of the extension of Lend- 
Lease and a majority—only a bare majority, it is true, 
but still a majority—in favour of exacting payment after 
the war from the beneficiaries of Lend-Lease. It would 
be a grave mistake to imagine that the attitude of the 
American in the street is other than this. Moreover, in 
the discussions that are going on about the necessity 
of using American capital to open up the less developed 
parts of the earth, the favourite figure of speech is that 
of an “international RFC”—and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is a body which prides itself on 
the profits it has earned. These are warnings. They are 
not necessarily fatal; a large and influential body of 
opinion is constantly at work to preach the gospel. 
Policies may be possible in two years’ time that are as 
much in advance of the present state of opinion as Lend- 
Lease itself is in advance of Cash-and-Carry. But clearly 
nothing can be taken for granted about the part that 
Lend-Lease is to play in the post-war world. 


Moreover, even if this hurdle is surmounted, there are 
questions to be answered about the technical possibility 
of fitting Lend-Lease into a post-war framework. At first 
sight, the position would seem to be fundamentally 
similar. The great difficulty that Lend-Lease was invented 
to solve—other nations’ lack of dollars—is likely to con- 
tinue for a long time after the war. But, on a closer view, 
difficulties arise. First, there is the question of repayment. 
If the American people want to be repaid for wartime 
Lend-Lease, they are still more likely to want repayment 
for peacetime Lend-Lease. But if so, the whole operation 
becomes a new method of making international loans, 
valuable for its emphasis on the non-monetary reality 
behind loans, but subject to the basic difficulty of all 
loans, that the debtor can make payment only in goods 
which the creditor must accept ; and the new problem 
becomes the same as the old one, the height of the 
American tariff. Whatever devices may be adopted for 
the working of world economy after the war, their 
effectiveness must hinge in large part on the readiness 
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of the United States to fulfil: the functions of world 
creditor, on its willingness to buy goods as well as on its 
willingness to make loans. 

Let it, however, be assumed that the condition of 
repayment can be waived. After the first period of relief 
and rehabilitation, the nations’ shortage of dollars will 
not arise, in the main, from their desire to import capital 
goods from America for special schemes of construction, 
but from their ordinary trade. The difficulty of the sterling 
area, for example, will be that, with the market for 
rubber and tin gone, and with the general disruption 
of British exports, it will be difficult to earn as many 
dollars as will be needed for the automobiles and type- 
writers, the machine tools and tobacco which, in condi- 
tions of relatively free trade, this country would wish to 
buy. This means that, if Lend-Lease is to make a contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems of international 
trade and finance, it is a portion of the ordinary every- 
day exports of American industry that must be lend- 
leased. When a man has income to cover only three- 
quarters of his expenditure, it is of little assistance to 
offer to enlarge his house on special terms. But of all 
the probabilities, it is the least likely that the American 
public will be willing to extend Lend-Lease to the regular 
transactions of ordi commerce. 

Furthermore, there is the added complication that, in 
all probability, the post-war world will once again be 
a buyers’ market, the circumstances of which will be 
very different from the peculiarities of a wartime sellers’ 
market. If the United States lend-leases cotton and wheat 
and aircraft, will the other producers of these things 
be best pleased—especially if peacetime Lend-Lease, like 


NOTES OF 


The economics of war remain as inexorable as they 
were in the days of dearth and danger two years ago. Mr 
Shinwell, in last week’s discussion on merchant shipbuild- 
ing in the Commons, spoke with alarm about the alleged 
extent to which food stocks are being tapped because of 
shipping difficulties. Whatever the truth of Mr Shinwell’s 
unsubstantiated charge—and, in any case, it would be better 
at a pinch to encroach on food stocks than to reduce the 
inflow of raw materials—it remains a fact that, while ship- 
ping losses remain high, the double task of maintaining the 
war effort at home and of supplying and ferrying expedi- 
tions overseas is perilously hard. The fact that shipbuild- 
ing increasingly exceeds losses is only a long-term advan- 
tage. The yardstick of success or failure is still the number 
of ships and cargoes that arrive safely at their destinations. 
Mr Shinwell himself is not fully aware of the economic 
choices involved. His root-and-branch demand for faster 
ships overlooks a threefold dilemma. Fast merchant vessels, 
escort ships and tanks are in many respects mutually 
competitive industrially, that is, in the requirements of 
machinery and materials for their manufacture. The pro- 
gramme builders on both sides of the Atlantic have had to 
balance the demands of offensive warfare for merchant ships, 
escorts and armoured vehicles, with their limited stock of 
machinery and materials in mind. The balance may not have 
been struck correctly. It may have been struck at too late a 
date. But the fact remains that, while the materials and 
capacity available are limited, in reltions to the rising demand 
and because of the bottlenecks that restricted shipping space 
and shipping losses have created, the prime problem is still 
to cut the coat according to the cloth—in spite of the 
immense productive achievements of both Britain and the 
United States. Germany, on the defence, is faced with a 
stark choice between maintaining war output and 
replenishing the depleted ranks of the Wehrmacht ; they 
cannot do both, because of the shortage of manpower. The 
Allies, on the attack, are faced with similar alternatives at 
a higher level; with the choice between expanding war 
qutput still more and mounting their planned offensives 
with greater speed ; and it is the impediments that exist to 
the flow of materials and men across the ocean which cause 
these alternatives to press so hard upon Allied policy in 
this, its crucial phase. ? 
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wartime Lend-Lease, carries with it restrictions on the 
exporting freedom of its beneficiaries? This considera. 
tion applies with particular force to precisely those goods 
to which Lend-Lease is most likely to be applied— 
namely, capital goods for development schemes. The 
essence of the present position is that the goods that are 
lend-leased must be obtained from the United States 
because they are not available—or at least not in sufficient 
volume—from anywhere else. But this is most unlikely 
to be the post-war position, and there would be universal 
agreement on the undesirability of converting Lend-Lease 
into a desire to buttress the competitive position of 
American exports ; nor is Congress likely to appropriate 
funds for that purpose. 

These questions do not arise from any desire to deny 
the service that can be rendered in peacetime by the 
generosity and the practical collaboration that produced 
Lend-Lease. They do, however, suggest the necessity of 
abandoning the easy assumption that the expedients of 
wartime either can or will be applied to the conditions 
of peace. Those conditions are not, after all, sufficiently 
similar. The strictly financial problem, it is true, is likely 
to be the same—namely, a shortage of dollars. But the 
economic problem is different. In wartime, the world 
badly needs more American goods. In peacetime, unless 
the world can sell more of its goods to America—which is 
the key consideration—the problem is more likely to 
present itself as a need for fewer American goods. In this, 
as in so many other matters, the need is not blindly to 
continue the techniques of war, but to use the idealism 
and the comradeship of war to work out new and more 
appropriate techniques of peace. 


THE WEEK 


Regrouping ? 


The middle-aged aches of the Labour party are 
discussed in an article on page 349. There are noises off 
from the Conservative side as well. The Conservative 
Private Members (1922) Committee has become the Con- 
servative and Unionist Members Committee. The meta- 
morphosis is important, if only because the members 
of the 1922 Committee still hold the balance of power in 
the House of Commons. The significance of the change 
is that it admits Conservative Ministers to membership of 
the Committee, which thus ceases to be an entrenchment 
of backbenchers. In one sense, the Committee, by this 
simple change, has entirely altered its character, and 
become much more akin to the organisation of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. It is true that the pundits say that 
the change is only nominal, and that Ministers will not 
in fact attend or be active in the Committee’s delibera- 
tions. This remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the possibility 
cannot be ignored that the intention, however vaguely and 
tentatively it may be envisaged yet, may be to exercise 
over Conservative Ministers the same sort of control as 
is exercised—lately with varying degrees of success, it 1S 
true—by Labour members over their Ministerial col- 
leagues. It has always been claimed by the Conservatives 
that the difference between the rigidity of the Labour party 
organisation and their own looser party machine, except in 
matters of voting, was a mark of democratic freedom—a 
freedom made possible in practice by the selection of Con- 
servative candidates with sufficient means to stand on theif 
own feet financially. Has the decision now been made that 
the Conservatives, too, must close their ranks? If so, the 
result could only be an increasing pressure to the Right 
on Conservative Ministers, in response, perhaps, to the ten- 
dency of some of the younger Conservative Members t0 
lean somewhat Leftwards—a tendency which has also been 
crystallised in the permanent Social Reform Committee set 
up by the Conservative MPs who called, in the recent 
Beveridge debate, for a Ministry of Social Security. It s 
doubtful whether the 1922 Committee would be able to rest 
content with greater control over Ministers. The next stag¢ 
would seem to be greater control over the party itself ; and 
it is not impossible that some time in the future may s¢¢ 
the party conference, under their control or that of the 
social reformers, coming to occupy something like th¢ 
decisive and disciplinary place that is occupied by the 
annual conference of the Labour party. 
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The Franchise 


Sir Richard Acland is frequently accused of being an 
impractical person. His amendment in the Commons on 
Tuesday to postpone the writ for a by-election in the 
Eddisbury division until the register could be brought up 
to date was doomed to be heavily defeated on a vote; in 
the event, the Ayes were 12, the Noes 178. Yet Sir Richard’s 
unprecedented action in moving this amendment, an action 
which set the party powers-that-be all a-flutter, was well 
timed and shrewd. He put the problem in a nutshell. “ If 
you can register people for chocolate, if you can register 
them for fire-watching, you can certainly register them for 
democracy—not all over the country, but in the consti- 
tuency as by-elections come up.” The reason usually given 
in official circles for the smallness of polls at by-elections 
is the disinclination of electors to concern themselves with 
political controversy while the war is on; other pundits 
put it down to apathy. These are both contributory causes, 
but a main quantitative reason for the small proportion of 
votes cast in relation to the number of voters on the register 
is surely, as Sir Richard Acland argues, the obsolescence of 
the register itself. Because the register has not been brought 
up to date for several years, some millions of rightful 
electors are disfranchised, including all the young people 
who have reached the age of citizenship since the register 
was last made up and a very large number of people of 
all ages who have moved, because of the war, from one 
constituency to another. If elections are to be held at all, 
with any pretence of seeking a representative result, it is 
absurd that any possible step should be left untaken to 
remedy this state of affairs. It is true that whatever solu- 
tion is tried may produce a very imperfect result; but it 
would be nothing like so imperfect as the present position. 
The Government, as Mr Attlee pointed out on Tuesday in 
somewhat worried tones, is considering the findings of the 
recent report of the Committee on Electoral Reform. 
Although the Eddisbury writ has gone forward, Sir Richard 
Acland’s gesture in seeking its postponement may well 
speed the Government on its way to.a sensible decision 
on this grave and anomalous matter. 


Warning from Haute Savoie 


European guerillas have become a rather romantic 
feature in the popular press. Yet there is nothing romantic 
about the dilemma that is inherent in all guerilla fighting. 
Poorly armed. partisan bands are helpless against regular 
army and police forces, unless they act in conjunction with 
other regular forces. This has partly been the case even in 
Russia. Outside of Russia, the only guerilla warfare on any 
considerable scale has occurred in Jugoslavia, favoured by 
the mountainous character of the terrain and by the tradi- 
onal fighting methods of the Serbs. Elsewhere, under- 
ground movements have been reluctant to resort to this 
costly and usually futile way of fighting. Yet in most 
occupied countries the point is arriving when despair and 
eee inevitably begin to produce these heroic but 
re ge outbursts. This seems to have happened in Haute 
. ole, where resistance to the reléve has taken the form 
ig ayy action. Accerding to the Swiss press, the move- 
— iS spreading to other remote and hilly districts, and 
The ven men and officers of the demobilised French army. 
be ichy police has been unable to put down the franc- 
pa and Axis forces are moving to the scene. The new 
—- ys causing an additional drain on the invader’s 
an ~ this gain is almost certainly not sufficient to 
cane a _o the inevitable loss of French patriots and 
in ie € of frustration that unsuccessful revolt must bring 

- train. But what is the alternative? The stage has 
Sencha oe when less drastic forms of resistance to the 
ee a val call-up in France have become more or less 
a A similar position has arisen in Poland. There 

ermans are expelling tens of thousands of Polish 
peseants from the defence belt on the Bug. The uprooted 
i sc are forming partisan bands which operate from 
pe mapa To attempt to stop these activities would be as 
ce .48 to attempt to make them spread still more widely. 
ae insoluble dilemma springs from the delay in the Allied 
2 — of Europe which would change the whole position 
an stroke and give guerillas all over the Continent a 
pes parpene and a clear hope. The events in Haute Savoie 

thus an ominous and urgent warning. 
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Concentration 


Inevitably, appraisal of the 1942 bombing offensive 
occupied much of the four hours which the House devoted 
last week to debating the Air Estimates. As usual, the 
Government case was presented in terms of impressive 
absolutes. Sir Archibald Sinclair gave figures: two thousand 
factories damaged, one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of steel output lost from the Ruhr and Saar, 
one million persons rendered homeless since the start Oi 
bombing. There has also been a steady increase in the 
weight of bombs dropped, rising to a peak last month 
when the total weight, in attacks which reached stunning 
proportions compared with the worst yet done by the 
Luftwaffe to British towns, was half as big again as in 
any previous month. As usual, too, the critics, of whom 
Mr Boothby was the most constructive, applied relative 
standards. The 1942 offensive, it was claimed, had been 
disappointing, mainly because Bomber Command had not 
received any substantial increase in the number of planes 
available—although obsolete types have been replaced and 
a much greater bomb load can now be carried by a force 
of the same numerical strength. The number of casualties 
decreases as the number of planes employed increases, once 
the point has been reached at which the ground defences 
are saturated. Concentration. in time and space provides 
more punch and less waste. Bomber Command knows this 
well; its complete application is inhibited only by the 
incessant calls of many targets and of other fronts, over 
the seaways as well as in land theatres. In war economic 
terms, there is one simple comparative measure of the 
efficacy of this strategic bombing. Is the damage done 
to the enemy’s war effort greater or less than the effort 
that has to be exerted to keep up the bombing offensive, 
with its calls on output and its casualties? In last week’s 
debate there was curiously little discussion of the relation 
of the bombing offensive either to war economy or to high 
strategy as a whole. There was no suggestion that the war 
can be won by bombing alone, and few hints that the 
recent remarkable crescendo of attack is the direct prelude 
to invasion. On the other hand, the function of long range 
bombing as one essential medium of attack, and as a means 
of containing planes and troops in Western Europe, was 
more widely appreciated than in previous debates. At the 
moment there may be no conflict between bombing and 
operations in other elements—though some observers, with 
Tunisia in mind, might dispute this. When the “ invasions - 
of Europe begin, there will be. The bomber force will be 
needed to force an entrance, and there will not be enough 
bombers to saturate both the defences of industrial Ger- 
many and those of the coastal fortresses. It is because 
this moment of choice will come that it must be fervently 
hoped that the Second Front has been planned as a com- 
bined operation of all available forces. 


+ * * 


Tough and Rig 


Two events, one large and one small, give another 
welcome indication that the Government’s former reluctance 
to exercise the wide powers it possesses to impose the most 
efficient organisation and methods upon vital war under- 
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takings is lessening fast. The first and larger event has 
been announced in the key sector of aircraft manufacture. 
The Minister of Aircraft Production has appointed Mr 
K. A. Layton-Bennett to be Authorised Controller of Short 
Brothers, Limited. About a month ago the Minister obtained 
the addition of Sir Frederick Heaton to the board of Short 
Brothers as chairman, in order to strengthen the manage- 
ment of the company, which is particularly concerned with 
the production of heavy bombers. The appointment of Mr 
Layton-Bennett has followed logically. . 


Owing to certain difficulties which have arisen in the 
carrying out of the chairmen’s duties the Minister has, after 
considering all the circumstances, decided that, in order to 
safeguard production at Short Brothers, Sir Frederick Heaton’s 
position should be strengthened by the appointment of an 
Authorised Controller. 

In short, these steps have been taken in order to ensure 
that, in both quantity and quality, the output of heavy 
bombers shall be brought up to the high level demanded 
by the present great bombing offensives, and by the require- 
ments of the vast combined operations that lie ahead. No 
one, except apparently some existing managements, will 
question the firm action that Sir Stafford Cripps has taken. 
In place of the dogged opposition that he is said to have 
encountered within the industry, he deserves the utmost 
praise and support. So, too, in a much smaller corner of 
the war effort, does the Minister of Fuel and Power, whose 
North Eastern Regional Controller has decided to close a 
colliery near Rotherham, and to direct its workers into 
other, presumably more productive, pits—precisely the 
kind of action that was promised last year, but from which 
the euthorities have so far shrunk. 


* * * 


Transport Command 


A second subject brought to the fore by the debate on 
the Air Estimates was the creation ef a Royal Air Force 
Transport Command. This news led to a heated discussion 
of the precise relationship of the new Command to British 
Overseas Airways and of its relevance to the civil aviation 
controversy. The Government spokesmen gave away a 
minimum of information. The House was told that the 
formation of the new Command was directly due to the 
promised delivery of sufficient numbers of transport planes 
by the United States. 


In addition to controlling the operations of Royal Air 
Force transport squadrons at home, the Command will be 
responsible for the organisation and control of strategic air 
routes, for all overseas ferrying and for the reinforcement 
moves of saguadrons to and between overseas theatres. 

RAF Ferry Command will be subordinate to Transport 
Command. British Overseas Airways will remain a separate 
civil organisation working in close co-operation. The scope 
of the new Command appears to be reinforcement, ferry- 
ing and the military counterpart of civil air transport. All 
this is obviously essential groundwork the mounting of 
the final offensives of the war ; indeed ¥ is overdue. What 
the House of Commons was not told was the name of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the new Command (though this was 
announced shortly after the debate), nor indeed the names 
of any of its leading personnel ; no statement was given of 
its exact relation, as a transporter of troops, to Army Co- 
operation Command ; or of the precise nature of the tie-up 
with BOAC. In the absence of this kind of information, 
criticism, as Captain Peter Macdonald pointed out, is likely 
to beat the air. In any large-scale assault on enemy-occupied 
territory, the line between invasion and reinforcement will 
be a fine one ; if the precise nature of the liaison between 
those responsible for carrying airborne divisions—not small 
groups of parachutists—into action, and those responsible 
for supplying and reinforcing them is not yet defined, the 
outlook for the most effective co-operation is not good. 


* 


First Mr Stokes and then, on the amendment, Mr Burke, 
expressed some anxiety that the new air transport arrange- 
ment may in fact be run by the rump of the commercial 
flying interests, who in the course of time may find them- 
selves heirs to the only transport planes capable of launch- 
ing British civil aviation after the war. Time will show. It 
' is impossible to tell whether the new Command, which must 
be welcomed in principle, will in practice prove the boon 
it undoubtedly could be to the development of air trans- 
port for both war and peace purposes. The answer depends 
on whether the aircraft designers, now being withdrawn from 
combatant units, are to be employed to design transport 
types, for the future as well as for the present ; on the 
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success or failure of the pending international negotiations 
on civil flying ; and on the ability of the British Govern. 
ment to make a positive policy appropriate to the need. 
and to apply it. Transport Command has two crucial func- 
tions to fulfil. It must help to assure the success of the 
combined invasions of Europe ; and it must provide 
proper, fruitful nucleus for post-war commercial aviation, 
Whether it is capable of performing either of these tasks 
adequately, neither the House nor the nation is yet in q 
position to judge. 


x x x 


Servicing the Weapons 


As important as the production of war equipment is 
the need for maintaining its fighting efficiency. The battles 
in North Africa have demonstrated that the striking power 
of an army is measured, not only by the volume of equip- 
ment originally supplied, but by the proportion of it that 
can be maintained in serviceable condition on the field of 
battle. For more than three years, British factories have 
been pouring out a growing volume of fighting equipment, 
and the need for trained personnel to handle and maintain 
it has grown in proportion. Efforts have been made to 
increase the supply of qualified technicians to industry by 
intensive training courses through the grant of state 
bursaries, and to the Services through the scheme of en- 
gineering cadetships by which large numbers of young men 
are qualifying for technical commissions. Nevertheless, it 
was obvious that the time would come when an increasing 
proportion of qualified personnel must be transferred from 
production to use and maintenance, even at the risk of 
reduced output. This stage has now been reached. In order 
to carry out the transfer as efficiently as possible, and to 
avoid the dislocation of production, it has been decided, 
as a first step, to take a census of qualified technical per- 
sonnel in industry, aged 20 to 45. The census will be taken 
next week. Broadly, the categories of technicians that will 
have to register include men who have served a general 
apprenticeship in mechanical or electrical engineering ; men 
who have completed an apprenticeship confined to a par- 
ticular engineering craft and are holding positions above 
the rank of foreman or are employed on highly skilled tasks, 
such as design, testing, progress research; rate-fixing, plant 
installation; and men with academic qualifications in 
mechanical or electrical engineering. Men falling within 
any of these categories of technicians may be offered techni- 
cal commissions. There will be no wholesale calling up of 
technicians. Men will be transferred to the Services as and 
where required. They will be needed chiefly, but not 
exclusively, by the Army. Initially the rate of transfer is 
likely to be slow, but it may be speeded up appreciably 
later. , 


Habeas Corpus 


The last public meeting attended by Hitler was the 
annual Nazi beerhouse assembly in Munich on November 8, 
1942. At that meeting many noticed his changed appearance 
and more than usually hysterical manner. Some said it 
was as though a ghost laid 19 years ago had been raised 
from the dead. Here was once again the trivial shricking 
demagogue of the abortive Munich Bierhalle Putsch. 
Since November, there have been no more public appear- 
ances, no more speeches. January 30, 1943, the tenth anni- 
versary of the Nazis coming to power, was passed ovet 
in silence; only a proclamation appeared. Again on 
February 24th, the anniversary of the founding of the 
Nazi Party, there was no speech, but a proclamation. Now 
Heroes’ Day has been postponed. True, during this ume 
it has been reported that the Fiihrer received Antonescu 
(on January 13th) and Doenitz (on February 3rd). A 
meeting with the Gauleiters is also said to have occurred 
and photographs were issued. But it is easy to dismiss 
all these meetings as blinds and fakes. And so, in fact, they 
are dismissed. Neutral papers—particularly the Swedish 
press—have come out with a crop of rumours. Hitler 1S 
insane. Hitler has a severe mental breakdown. Hitler has 
a return of his throat affection. Hitler has a tumour on the 
brain. Now Dr Goebbels has taken a hand, and has helped 
to confirm the suspicions by declaring to a special mecting 
of the foreign press that 

the Fithrer is in the best of health and is still responsible 
for the conduct of higher operations, I am in constant touch 
with him by telephone and correspondence. 
If the Nazis are really worried by the rumours, they have 
an easy solution: to produce the body. But are ‘¢) 
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worried ? If the removal of the “ masterhand” is respon- 
sible for the German gain at Kharkov, there must be 
many generals content to see their Fihrer “rest.” And 
for the Allies the goal remains unchanged, Hitler or no 
Hitler—the unconditional surrender of Germany. 


* * x 


The German Navy 


The replacing of Admiral Raeder by Admiral Doenitz 
has been followed up in recent weeks by a sweeping re- 
organisation of the High Command of the German Navy. 
Inevitably, many commentators have suggested that the 
changes presage new and striking methods of U-boat war- 
fare. According to this theory, Raeder was dismissed for 
faulty U-boat tactics and for his failure to use the surface 
fleet in co-operation with the U-boat packs. But if Hitler 
had been dissatisfied with the conduct of the U-boat war, 
he would hardly have appointed Doenitz, who has been 
entirely responsible for it. As for the theory that the 
Germans will now make more use of their surface fleet, it 
is a myth: they always have made very full use of it, both 
in conjunction with the U-boats and on operations of its 
own. The first blood in the Anglo-German contest was the 
battle with the Graf Spee late in 1939. Early in 1940 the 
entire fleet was used for the invasion of Norway. After the 
fall of France, German heavy cruisers and battleships were 
operating as raiders in the Atlantic; and in March, 1941, 
the Germans claimed that for the first time in naval history 
ships of this heavy calibre were co-operating closely with 
the U-boats. The Bismarck met its end in May, 1941, in 
the course of just such a combined operation. These tactics 


were continued once the war with Russia had begun. In 


February, 1942, the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prince 
Eugen were transferred to Norwegian or Baltic bases, and 
the surface fleet has been a constant menace to the British 
convoys to Russia. There have been surface raiders in the 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific. The use of both raiders and 
submarines is the basis of German strategy, and will not 
change. More U-boats are being used now than in I94I, 
because there are more U-boats available. It does not imply 
a change of tactics. The German surface fleet has been, 
from the “first, too weak to take on the British 
and American Navies. It is still too weak, and must 
be used chiefly -as an auxiliary to the U-boat. 
Yet there must be some explanation for the changes, 
and politics, mot tactics, may supply the answer. 
Hitler inherited an Army and a Navy in which 
the officer corps was dominated by officers of 
the old school, technically efficient, but with no par- 
ticular political leanings. This state of affairs could not be 
tolerated in the Army, for the Army was the key to Hitler’s 
purpose, and had therefore to be under Nazi control. 
Ever since 1933, the process of dismissing the non-political 
generals and bringing in the convinced Nazis has gone on. 
Every now and then, dramatic failure or dramatic success 
brought these changes into the limelight—for example, at 
the beginning of 1938, in the winter battles of 1941, and 
again in the autumn of 1942. The Navy, occupying a. sub- 
ordinate part in the Nazis’ general strategy, has not gone 
through this steady process of purging. Now, when some- 
thing very like a “crisis of confidence” threatens Germany, 
it is probably essential to give the control of the Navy to 
thoroughly Nazi officers. Hitler will not have forgotten that 
the rot started in 1918 among the sailors. 


« * _ 


The Fall of Kharkov 


The recapture of Kharkov by the Germans is grievous 
loss to the Russians, Once again, it has been proved that he 
who holds the Donetz basin holds Kharkov too. The 
Russians did not succeed in clearing the Donetz, and the 
loss of Kharkov followed almost automatically. The Russians 
have, however, managed to disentangle their overstrained 
forces in time, and in Kharkov they only fought a delaying 
action. They are probably using the time gained to regroup 
their forces for effective counter-attacks which seem, in fact, 
to have begun in the Byelgorod region, between Kharkov 
and Kursk. The immediate objective of the Germans seems 
to be to reeestablish the line they held last summer before 
they started the big offensive. They may therefore try to 
retake Kursk, too. But even if they succeed in this, they 
Will have regained nothing but the entrance to the blind 
alley into which they ran, and out of which they were run, 
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The West Indies 


Tuesday’s debate on the Civil Estimates was devo- 
ted to the West Indies, and it is a welcome sign of the in- 
creasing interest in the colonies that this subject, instead 
of a home one, was chosen. Members had before them two 
recent White Papers as pegs for their speeches: the new 
constitution proposed for Jamaica, and Sir Frank Stock- 
dale’s report o1 his: development and welfare schemes in 
the West Indies. To these, Colonel Stanley, who opened 
the debate with his maiden speech as Colonial Secretary, 
added a third heading—the work of the Anglo-United 
States Caribbean Commission. The first has found favour 
in the House, and, according to Colonel Stanley, its re- 
ception “has been not unfavourable” in Jamaica, where 
the main political groups are now giving it careful con- 
sideration. There was also general approval of the work of 
the Anglo-American Commission, which is rightly regarded 
as an example of international co-operation, not in admin- 
istering the colonies, but in trying to solve their problems, 
that might well be copied in other areas which are under 
the sovereignty of several powers. Most of the discussion 
was, as a result, concentrated on the Stockdale Report. 
It is generally regarded as a valuable and far-seeing docu- 
ment, but further consideration of it prompts one or two 
serious reservations. One was stated by Mr Creech Jones: 
though it is recognised in the report that the present sys- 
tem of land tenure is highly unsatisfactory and one of the 
major causes of unrest, no real attempt at reform is pro- 
posed—presumably because any such question as the 
redistribution of land is outside the Comptroller’s province, 
and has not yet been decided upon by the Colonial Office. 
The other serious gap in the report—the absence of any 
fundamental economic proposals—is fortunately to be 
remedied. Colonel Stanley said that Sir Frank Stockdale 
now has an economic expert in addition to his other ex- 
perts on health, education, welfare, labour and agriculture, 
and he hopes that a survey will be made of the require- 
ments for establishing secondary industries in the Carib- 
bean. He also hinted that a new advisory body may be set 
up at the Colonial Office to give advice on “ big economic 
questions.” It is the absence of any answers to such ques- 


tions that is at present impeding plans for the real develop- 
ment of the colonies, 


* * x 


Shopping Centres ? 


In the present unplanned conditions, the number and 
size of shops varies greatly from one district to another. 
The Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion is studying the problem of rationalising retail distri- 
bution in the post-war world ; and though it has not yet 
come to a definite conclusion, its object is to discover some 
relation between household spending and the turnover 
necessary for the efficient working of various types of shop, 
and then to group the shops according to the needs of the 
households concerned. A new PEP broadsheet takes the 
same line. It claims that, while every residential district 
needs certain local shopping facilities, modern developments, 
notably standardisation and jransport, indicate that shops 
need not be so close to the consumer’s doorstep as has 
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hitherto been usual in the older parts of towns. In brief, PEP 
suggests that there should be shopping centres and sub- 
centres. The sub-centre, for shops which the customer needs 
to visit often or at short notice, should be within half a mile 
of all houses served. This grouping of shops would necessi- 
tate an even greater expansion of delivery services, although 
the danger that the costs of such services are eventually 
paid by the consumer in higher prices is recognised. But 
there are other serious drawbacks to the planning of retail 
trade. Both the Association and PEP ignore the fact that 
their suggestion for grouping shops in centres plays into the 
hands of the trade associations, because it implies that the 
number of shops will be limited—an objective which nearly 
every important retail trade association is striving to achieve. 
“'The sub-centre should certainly contain one chemist,” says 
PEP. And “a neighbourhood large enough to support such 
a group of shops could also have a greengrocer or two. . . “ad 
Does this mean that if a more enterprising, and cheaper, 
greengrocer or chemist wanted to open a business, he would 
be prohibited? It is quite true that planning has a part to 
play in retail trade. The rationalisation of the milk round, 
to reduce costs, has possibilities for peace as well as war ; 
and, as PEP points out, there is a great need in town plan- 
ning to segregate shopping areas from the main traffic 
routes. But if, as is implicit in its suggestions, shops are to 
be licensed, and a condition of the grant of a licence is the 
maintenance of fixed prices, one of the last remnants of free 
enterprise will have gone. 


* * * 


Collection of Income Tax 


As a footnote to the article on “The Collection of 
Income Tax,” on page 331 of last week’s Economist, two 
changes to be made in the tax deduction scheme on May 
Ist, and announced by the Inland Revenue on March 15th, 
must be recorded. First, if an assessment umder Schedule E 
is adjusted in the course of the period during which the 
tax corresponding to it is deducted, and if the amount 
of the tax already deducted exceeds the corrected amount 
due for the whole deduction period, the employer will 
immediately refund the excess to the taxpayer. This 


avoids delay and will make it unnecessary for the tax-. 


payer, except in special circumstances, to claim repayment 
direct from the Inland Revenue. Secondly, salaried employ- 
ees and weekly wage earners—except weekly wage earners in 
the building and civil engineering industries, to whom 
these arrangements already apply—on leaving their employ- 
ment, will be given forms by their employers showing the 
amount of the weekly or monthly tax deduction. On 
taking up new employment, the taxpayer will give this 
form to his employer, who will then continue deduction at 
the rate shown, until further instructed. The new arrange- 
ment, by ensuring continuity of deduction, is designed 
to avoid the accumulation of tax liabilities which has 
caused hardship occasionally. The two changes are welcome 
improvements in the tax collection scheme ; but they, of 
course, leave unchanged the main problem of putting the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


* * * 


Savings and Assurance 


During the debate on the Beveridge Report in the 
House of Commons, last month, the Government, while 
accepting Sir William’s suggestion that death grants should 
-be one of the benefits paid by the state under a unified 
system: of social insurance, rejected his suggestion that the 
business of industrial assurance should be converted into 
a public service. The industrial assurance offices will be 
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free to develop voluntary forms of insurance, such as en. 
dowment insurance, which already accounts for a syb- 
stantial proportion of their business. If the Governmen: 
assumes the responsibility for paying death benefit, it wij! 
naturally be in the interests of the offices to aim‘at ex- 
panding the volume of other business. That they will take 
every opportunity to do so was suggested by an article in 
the Insurance Mail on March Ioth: 


During the next few months there is to be an intensive 
drive for savings to aid the war effort... . Millions will answer 
this call for a patriotic effort... . Insurance men and women 
will aid the drive to the best of their ability . . . they may be 
able to convert some waverers by linking savings with life 
assurance. . . . Some offices make these bonds (savings 

bonds) available through the industrial branch by week), 

contributions. ; 
Necessary though it may be to secure an increased volume 
of saving, the endowment policies issued by industrial 
assurance offices have often been criticised, in the Cohen 
Report, for example, on the ground that this is an “ ex- 
pensive form of saving,” and that there is a danger that “ the 
industrial assurance agent, through the medium of his 
weekly calls at the houses of the people, should be able to 
forestall better instruments of saving than that which he 
provides.” This argument would be strengthened by an 
attempt to canalise war savings into increasingly expensive 
channels. Sir William Beveridge, too, in discussing the 
future of the offices, bereft of part of their business, con- 
cluded that “ it would leave the present defects of industrial 
assurance—of over-selling and excessive cost—in a narrower 


sphere, indeed, but still unremedied.” . 
x 


Cardinal Hinsley 


The death of Cardinal Hinsley is a heavy blow to the 
Roman Catholic community, whose very beloved leader he 
was. The country, too, has lost a great patriot, and the 
Allied cause one of its warmest and most effective cham- 
pions. Cardinal Hinsley loved the land of his birth deeply ; 
he had a profound admiration for the British Empire, 
which, as Apostolic Delegate in Africa, he knew from the 
inside. He detested Nazism with an energy that made his 
broadcasts on the subject a thorn in the side of Dr. Goebbels 
and an inspiration to free men everywhere. He also under- 
stood Nazism. When in 1940 the Nazis set out to use in 
Britain the infiltration tactics that had been so successful 
in France, the Cardinal was among the first to expose and 
denounce their campaign, and to rally “all men of good 
will” to the support of the nation’s cause in whose justice 
he so vigorously believed. Yet for all his immediate concern 
with his own country—and with its enemies—he did not 
once lose sight of the deeper issues behind the struggle and 
the longer perspectives of peace beyond victory. At a time 
when the more brutal and more material aspects of the war 
were weighing on men’s minds, he spoke of their spiritual 
problems with a simplicity and directness that ordinary 
people could grasp. All he said and did manifested a rare 
quality of charity and good will. 


* * bd 


Shorter Notes 


The absence of the short rains in East Africa has caused 
the failure of the maize, potato, bean, and millet crops and 
produced a serious food shortage. Rationing has accord- 
ingly been introduced for the European and Asiatic com- 
munities of Kenya, and so far covers bread, 1 ice and maize- 
meal. With a few exceptions, the position in the native 
areas is not yet serious, and the export of foodstuffs from 
them to non-native areas has been prohibited to conserve 
supplies. Maize, however, is short in the native areas 25 
well, and the possibility of importing any is doubzful, 
since the South African crop, the most obvious source of 
supply, has also been affected by drought. 


x * * 


A German newspaper has now confirmed the German 
suppression of the Warsaw ghetto. This short note 
it a in the Donauzeitung of Belgrade on February 
23rd: 

It is reported from Warsaw that the dissolution of the 

Warsaw Jewish quarter in the, autumn compelled the applic3- 
tion of extraordinary sanitary measures, in order to make 


the streets concerned accessible for the general population 
and the houses habitable. 


The number of Jews in the Warsaw ghetto was between 
four and five hundred thousand. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Blueprint for Security 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT last week sent to Congress 
P the reports on social security and demobilisation which 
he promised last autumn. Why the reports were held up is 
Mr Roosevelt’s secret, but there is speculation in Washing- 
ton whether this is the beginning of a New Deal offensive 
on the home front. At his press conference, the President 
pointed out that legislation was not enough; it took 
months of planning before contracts could be’ let which 
would provide work to absorb the unemployment inevit- 
able upon demobilisation. It was up to Congress, he said, 
to decide whether at the end of the war there would be 
only jobs on paper or work ready for the demobilised 
men. This is an argument which cannot be lightly disre- 
garded on Capitol Hill. 

A certain amount of confusion has been created by the 
simultaneous submission of the two reports. One, the 600 
odd pages of “American Beveridge” is a detailed and 
thorough-going analysis of the purposes, scope, and char- 
acter of social security programmes, past, present, and 
future, in the United States, and concludes with a series of 
concrete recommendations for the extension, strengthening, 
and standardisation of social security measures. The other 
report begins with a new Bill of Rights for post-war 
America, and goes on to deal with such highly controver- 
sial subjects as the participation of the Government in pri- 
vate enterprise, particularly in natural monopolies and 
industries of crucial national importance such as alumi- 
nium, magnesium, shipbuilding and aircraft. The National 
Resources Planning Board is not popular with Congress— 
the House recently refused to appropriate funds for its 
extension—and- the wider display of the Board’s social 
and economic philosophy, provided by its report on military 
and industrial demobilisation, may prejudice consideration 
of its social security recommendations. 

The ground of Congressional and business allergy to the 
Board is the Board’s interpretation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities and powers. But, while arguing that 
the existence of economic insecurity is in large measure 
due to “serious maladjustments in the operation of our 
economy, as well as to personal physical or psychological 
defects,” the Board in its stress upon the need for a high 
level of employment and a national income of about $100,000 
millions a year in order to make its security proposals feas- 
ible, places a great measure of reliance on private enter- 
prise. Included in its Bill of Rights is the right “to live 
in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory labour, 
irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority, and 
unregulated monopolies.” Also included are the right 
to useful work ; the right to fair pay ; the right to adequate 
food, shelter, clothing, and medical care; the right to 
security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, and 
dependency ; the right to education ; and the right to rest, 
recreation, and adventure. In the Board’s view, where pri- 
vate enterprise does not adequately assure these rights of 
the common man, it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government, primarily, though in co-operation with state 


and local governments, and private organisations, to under- 
write them. 


The Proposals 


The main instrument for attaining these rights is the 
comprehensive system of social security developed by the 
Board. The most striking feature is the insistence on the 
nght to work. Work must be provided for all employables, 
and it suggests that a Federal works agency be established 
upon a permanent—but flexible—basis to provide jobs 
Where private industry is unable to absorb the unemployed. 

e Board admits the short-term costliness of work relief, 
but believes that, in the long term, its material and non- 
material advantages to the community and the individual 
Sutweigh the costs. There should be intensified long-range 
Planning of works projects, by the agency, by other agencies 


of the Federal Government, and by state and local govern- 
ments, and the Board urges that projects should be framed 
with an eye to the changing needs of the nation and local 
communities, the probable future demands for certain types 
of skill and experience, and the occupational and geo- 
graphical distribution of the unemployed. Broadly, the 
same standards of performance, of pay, of hours, and work- 
ing conditions should prevail on works projects as in 
private industry. Access to the work programme should be 
only through the public employment offices. The prime 
financial responsibility would belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment, although joint programmes might be developed. The 
need of increasing co-operation with states and localities is 
stressed. 

The second main proposal of the Board is for a youth 
programme to equip young persons beyond the school- 
leaving age for the responsibilities of citizenship and earn- 
ing a living. Three types of measures are recommended. 
The first is the provision of educational grants by the 
Federal Government to ensure educational opportunities 
for those who desire, and can benefit by, further schooling. 
Secondly, the Board is convinced that school, curricula 
should be arranged to provide work experience for all young 
people during the school-attendance years. And finally, for 
those who are neither at school nor in private employment, 
the Board propose special youth work projects, which would 
in the main, be educational and would instil good habits 
of work and familiarity with the use of tools. These pro- 
jects would not be limited to those in need. Special facili- 
ties for youth guidance should be provided both by the 
schools and the public employment service. The youth work 
programmes should be administered and financed nation- 
ally, with local participation where appropriate. 

For the attainment of a basic minimum of security the 
Board places great reliance on an improved and broadened 
system of social insurance. National social insurance did 
not exist in the United States until 1935, when an Act was 
passed providing for old age, unemployment insurance and 
for Federal aid to the states for public assistance. At the 
time it was passed, the law was open to criticism on a num- 
ber of grounds. The section of the present report dealing 
with insurance is mainly ‘concerned with eliminatimg the 
gaps, the overlapping, the unwieldiness and certain inade- 
quacies of the present law. 

No provision has yet been made for disability insurance 
on a national scale. This is the most glaring omission in 
the present social insurance system, and the Board 
recommends that it be remedied to provide at least partial 
compensation for loss of income due to temporary or 
permanent disability. 

It is generally agreed that the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions were the most cumbersome part of the 
Social Security Act, largely due to an attempt to preserve 
the authority of the individual states. A 3 per cent pay- 
roll tax was imposed on employers by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but 90 per cent of the funds received under the 
scheme were returned to the states, who were left to draw 
up and administer their own laws. The remaining 10 per 
cent was allocated to the costs of administration, and was 
divided between the Federal and state governments, at the 
discretion of the Social Security Board, presumably with 
the idea that a state could be penalised for failure to reach 
minimum standards. But there have been wide differences 
in the adequacy of state laws, in their requirements for 
eligibility, the duration and amount of benefits. 

e Board recommends the replacement of joint Federal 
and state administration by a wholly Federal organisation, 
and the creation of a single unemployment insurance reserve 
fund, in place of the 48 now in being, to spread the risk 
and provide for more efficient use of reserves. If this is 
not done, it suggests that at least a “reinsurance ” system, 
accompanied by Federal standards about eligibility, dura- 
tion, and amount of benefit should be adopted. Part of the 
unemployment fund should be drawn from general tax 
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sources. This is fundamental, in view of the existence of 4 
national labour market, and the varying financial capacity 
of the various states. Among its other recommendation; 
the Board proposes that the duration of benefit should be 
extended to 26 weeks (the average is now 16); and that cover- 
age should be extended to seamen, employees of non-profit 
making institutions and in general to all firms employing 
one worker or more. Consideration should be given to in. 
cluding in the scheme domestic, agricultural, and other 
lower-paid workers now excluded. Finally, the scale of bene- 
fits should be made adequate for self-support, and depend- 
ants’ allowances should be instituted, and eligibility—now 
generally dependent upon earnings in a base period— 
might be made dependent on the duration of past employ- 
ment. 

The old-age and survivors insurance now in operation 
draws its funds from equal contributions from worker and 
employer, at present at the rate of 2 per cent of earnings 
from each. It is scheduled to rise to 3 per cent from each in 
1949. The Planning Board in: this case confines itself to 
recommending that the principle of a governmental contri- 
bution should be embodied in legislation ; that coverage 
should be extended ; and that study should be given to 
revising the benefit formulas and eligibility requirements, so 
that more of those covered may qualify for benefits, and the 
system may offer significant monthly benefits to a larger 
proportion of low-paid workers. 

Insurance, however, will fail to meet many cases of 
need, and the Board, therefore, recommends certain 
changes in public assistance policies to eliminate gaps and 
provide adequate aid. At present, the Federal Government, 
under the Social Security Act, guarantees contributions 
to state assistance equal to benefits paid by the state up to 
$15 a month. It follows that the wealthier and more gener- 
ous states draw a larger Federal grant, and that the resi- 
dent of a poor state is doubly penalised. The Board, there- 
fore recommends that Federal grants be made to reflect 
differences in need and in fiscal capacity of the various 
states. The states should be required to distribute their 
funds to their local subdivisions on the same principles. It 
is here that a gleam of fierceness enters the sober pages of 
the report. If a state refuses to participate, or to comply 
with Federal standards, the Federal Government is to have 
the power to operate the programme in that state with its 
own staff, provided that a public hearing be held within the 
state. The states’ programmes should provide, in the 
opinion of the Board, that assistance may not be withheld 
on account of race, sex, marital status or employment status 
or failure to have resided within the state for more than 
one year. 


Social Services 


The final pillar of the Board’s edifice is the extension of 
public social services throughout the whole country, but 
particularly in regions at a financial disadvantage. First is 
the provision of adequate medical care, with special atten- 
tion to the health of mothers and children. In addition, the 
expansion of state and local child-welfare services is recom- 
mended ; the provision of free lunches for all school chil- 
dren ; and that surplus commodities should be made avail- 
able to the whole low-income population through the food 
stamp plan. a 

A number of general principles on the financial adminis- 
tration of public aid are included in the report. It is urged. 
for example, that reliance on consumption and ear-marked 
taxes should be avoided; and that public aid should be 
provided for as a normal and continuing expense of the 
general budget. Although emphasis is placed upon Federal 
leadership, the Board stresses the advantages of de- 
centralised administration, particularly on a regional basis, 
and lays down tests for the allocation of responsibility 
between the Federal government and the states and local 
governments. The importance of highly trained and &x- 
perienced personnel, particularly in the employment s¢r- 
vice, which the Board makes the centre of its employment! 
and training programmes, is urged. 


American Beveridge 


It was inevitable that the Board’s report should have 
been nicknamed the “ American Beveridge.” It is inspired 
by the same principles, but in fact the two reports are 
very different. The Board’s terms of reference were much 
wider than Sir William Beveridge’s. Under the heading of 
employment it makes important proposals, whereas Si 
William had to be content with assumptions. Again, the 
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social background and existing provisions for social secu- 
rity in the two countries is very different. Sir William’s task 
was to unify am existing system of social security and to 
fill in gaps; the Board found many of the corner stones 
still missing and, for America, its proposals may seem 
correspondingly sweeping. Of Sir William’s six fundamen- 
tal principles the first, flat rate of subsistence benefit, is 
hardly applicable to America with its regional differences 
in standards and needs ; there is no reference, in the sum- 
marised version to the second, the rate of contribution ; the 
remaining four—unification of administrative responsibility, 
adequacy of benefit, comprehensiveness and classification 
—are to be found in the Board’s report, adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions. The report does not contain an estimate of 
the cost of its proposals ; marty of the financial details have 
still to be filled in ; unofficial estimates range from $5,000 
to $10,000 millions a year. 

The proportion of welcoming articles which followed 
its publication was abysmally small. The genuine New 
Dealers in Congress have been delighted, but their voices 
have been drowned in an outburst of accusations of 
“ Outright Socialism,” “ Bureaucracy Run Riot” and simi- 
lar reactions on the Right and even in the middle. 

Action during the present session of Congress is un- 
likely. But the cries of business, the horror of the conserva- 
tive press, and the hostility of Congress will not necessarily 
bury the plan, although they will delay and perhaps modify 
it. There is every reason to believe that in this matter, as 
in so many others, President Roosevelt has correctly 
gauged the long-term development of the American tem- 
per. Experts on social security are unanimous in urging 
the speedy expansion of social security to provide a cushion 
for the post-war changeover to a civilian economy. But from 
the political side, this is, perhaps, not the ideal moment to 
convince the citizen of the urgency of action. Earnings 
are swollen ; memories are short. In the end, however, 
there is no doubt that the American people will demand a 
more comprehensive and effective system of economic and 
social security. In great measure, such a scheme will un- 
avoidably draw upon the principles laid down in the report 
submitted by the National Resources Planning Board. 


American Notes 


Lend-Lease 


The Lend-Lease Act has been extended to June 30, 
1944, without conditions or overt reservations. When it 
came to a vote, the opposition proved to be almost non- 
existent. The surprisingly solid vote for Lend-Lease was 
due, in large measure, to its own merits and to the good 
sense of both Houses. It was due also to the very great 
ability with which the Administration’s case was handled 
by Mr Stettinius, the Administrator, by Mr Spiegelberg, 
the Recorder of the General Purchasing Board of the 
Army in the European Theatre of Operations, and by the 
host of other witnesses who testified to the invaluable part 
played by Lend-Lease in the prosecution of the war. Mr 
Stettinius, in particular, has been indefatigable and comes 
out of the investigation with a greatly enhanced reputation. 
Interest in the debate centred, not so much on the ex- 
tension of the Act, which was considered a foregone con- 
clusion, as in the fate of a series of amendments designed 
to turn Lend-Lease into a bargaining instrument and to 
introduce into its Administration a degree of Congressional 
control, None of these materialised. The amendment which, 
though it was not adopted, secured the greatest measure of 
Support, was that introduced by Mr Vorys, Republican, 
from Ohio, providing for Congressional approval of the 
final settlement of Lend-Lease accounts and all master 
agreements entered into after June 30, 1943. This was 
defeated by 178 votes to 118. It shows, however, that it was 
the post-war implications of Lend-Lease that aroused the 
greatest uneasiness; not, it should be said, the question 
of repayment, but the possibility that the Administration 
might present Congress with an accomplished programme 
of reduced tariffs. 


* 


The total of Lend-Lease aid from March 11, 1941, to 
March 1, 1943, amounted to $9,630 millions. Four-fifths 
is amount was provided in the year just ended, and 
only one-fifth in the previous year. Of the total, $7,831 
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millions represents the value of munitions, industrial 
materials and food transferred ; $1,801 millions is the value 
of services rendered. Perhaps most heartening was Mr 
Stettinius’ statement that 90 per cent of the goods trans- 
ferred have been shipped. The character of Lend-Lease 
has changed substantially since 1941. During the first year, 
munitions were only 35 per cent of all transfers; in the last 
three ‘months, they have been 60 per cent, with industrial 
materials 24 per cent, and agricultural products, 16 per cent. 
providing a poor second and third. Over the whole life of 
Lend-Lease, aid to Britain, valued at $4,430 millions, 
heavily outweighs that which has gone to Russia, $1,826 
millions ; that to Africa and the Middle East, $1,573 mil- 
lions ; and that to China, India, Australia and New Zealand, 
$1,344 millions. But the emphasis is changing. In the 
second year of Lend-Lease, more than half of all shipments 
went to the fighting fronts in the Middle and Far East and 
Russia, against 68 per cent to Britain in the first year. The 
oustanding trends in the first two months of 1943 were the 
increase in shipments going to Russia; the sharp rise in the 
amount of food for Russia; the assignment of additional 
planes to the India-China air transport routes ; and, finally, 
shipments to General Giraud’s army and to the civilian 
population of French North Africa. For a vivid measure of . 
America’s industrial contribution nothing could surpass Mr 
Stettinius’ statement that 


In the past twelve months we shipped to our Allies under 
Lend-Lease or in fulfillment of previous direct ‘purchase 
contracts 30 out of every 100 bombers we produced, 38 out 
of every 100 fighter planes, 28 out of every 100 light tanks, 
and 33 out of every 100 medium tanks 


* * * 


Congressional Backing 


This week four Senators have let it be known that 
they propose to submit to the Senate a resolution putting 
that body on record as authorising American initiative in 
setting up a United Nations organisation to co-ordinate 
military and economic resources in the prosecution of the 
war; to establish temporary administrations in liberated 
territory ; to administer relief and economic rehabilitation ; 
to establish machinery for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes between nations ; and finally, to provide for a United 
Nations military force to suppress any future attempt at 
aggression. The document was said to have Mr Welles’ 
tentative approval, and it has been discussed with the 
President ; but support in Congress was not forthcoming 
from either. Recently in the United States there has been 
widespread and growing concern over the possibility of a 
split on foreign policy between the Administration and 
Congress. A number of plans have been put forward de- 
signed to clarify the position of Congress on post-war issues. 
It has been proposed, for instance, that Congress shou!d vote 
on its adherence to the Atlantic Charter. An optimistic 
movement is under way to amend the constitutional pro- 
vision that ratification of treaties must secure a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, which makes minority obstruction pos- 
sible. It is not necessarily true that attempts to put Congress’ 
intentions on the record are always designed to strengthen 
the hand of the Administration. Some of the impetus behind 
these proposals comes from the desire to remind the world 
of the Congressional power of veto. The latest 
resolution is not one of these. Senator Ball, the main 
sponsor, is a Stassen Republican and has supported’ the 
President’s foreign policy ; and the two Democrats, Sena- 
tors Hatch and Hill, are Administration supporters. Only 
Senator Burton has an isolationist record; but, although he 
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opposed entry into the war, he has worked for international 
co-operation in the past. If the resolution provokes a defini- 
tive. debate—and a firm answer—on Congressional inten- 
tions, this time before the peace, rather than after the 
settlement, it will serve a healthy and, perhaps, nistoric 
function. It should be said, however, that all the omens 
do not point to a speedy and favourable conclusion. - 


x x * 


Run, Willow Run 


The whirlwind Kaiser technique is now to be applied 
to the production of aircraft on a large scale. The famous 
shipbuilder has just been appointed to be chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, which has plants in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York. Brewster is only one of three aircraft concerns 
on which the Truman Committee is said to have put a 
finger, owing to disappointing production records. The 
others are the great Ford plant at Willow Run and the 
Curtiss-Wright dive-bomber plant at Columbus, Ohio. The 
explanations advanced for the failure of Willow Run to 
keep up with its schedules have varied. There is no doubt 
that tooling took longer than was expected ; and it is sug- 
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gested that more attention to experienced aircraft experts js 
needed. But the principal difficulty appears to be with 
labour. The Wall Street Journal is quoted as saying: 
The world’s largest factory will be this country’s larges; 
armament flop unless ways are found to attract tens of 
‘thousands of workers to the Ford bomber plant and to make 
living conditions desirable enough so that they will stay. 
The main reason why it is so hard to keep workers at 
Willow Run is the lack of adequate housing. It will be 
remembered that last year the US Housing Authority had 
worked out plans for a “Bomber City” to house 
workers at Willow Run. This scheme was abandoned. 
largely owing to opposition from the Ford Company, 
which insisted that the labour requirements of the new 
plant had been vastly exaggerated. It was also reported 
that Ford’s opposition was based, in part, on certain ex- 
ternal considerations—the unpleasant prospect of having, 
after the war, a city of unemployed at his doorstep ; the 
possible change in the political complexion of the country ; 
and a less favourable tax position. These theories may do 
less than justice to the Ford Company. What is now clear 
is that the Housing Authority was right and Ford was 
wrong on the issue of the need for more accommodation 
near the factory. If Willow Run is to fulfil its promise, 
Bomber City, or some part of it, must be built. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Dismembered Jugoslavia 
(By a Correspondent) 


March 15th. 


FOR almost two years, Jugoslavia has been under German, 
Italian, Hungarian and Bulgarian domination. The present 
territorial frontiers, as can be seen from the map showing 
the position in the Balkans to-day, which appeared in Das 
Reich, are even more complicated than in 1913-14. Im- 
portant provinces have been incorporated in Germany, 
Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria. Croatia is an independent 
kingdom governed by the Ustachi. The former Serbia is 
under the direct military administration of Germany. 
Montenegro is under Italy; Bulgaria incorporated the 
greater part of Macedonia ; and Hungary secured the fertile 
Batchka. Since 1941, war has never ceased in the whole 
country, and all attempts at establishing a stable economic 
and political administration in the various new sections 
have failed. The activities of the guerilla bands seem to 
be directed mainly at communications, and the course of 
the fighting is indicated by periodic announcements that 
railways are either being put in working order again or 
being destroyed. So-called public works, organised by the 
Croat Government, or by the German military administra- 
tion, concentrate on road-building and on the repair and 
construction of railway lines. 

The copper, lead and zinc mines in Serbia are worked 
by German firms with forced Serbian labour, and occa- 
sional references in German papers show that the copper 
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mines are being exploited with the most modern machinery 
imported from Germany. It is the greatest single source of 
copper ore at the disposal of Germany, and it can be 
assumed that the annual output exceeds 1,000,000 tons. 
The output of the bauxite mines in Croatia seems to have 
declined further after it had already fallen in 1940 to 50 
per cent of the record output in 1938. There is no indica- 
tion whether the manganese, chromium, antimony and mag- 
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nesite resources, mainly situated in Croatia, are being ¢x- 
ploited as energetically as the copper mines. But there has 
evidently been some agreed division of labour between 
Germany and Italy, for the entire manganese output of 
Crotia was put at the disposal of Italy. Jugoslavia’s cemen! 
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industry, concentrated in Split on the Dalmatian coast, is 


directly in Italian hands. The meat and fruit canning in- 
dustries are hampered by the low agricultural output, and 
by the lack of tinplate and other material. Last year’s good 
crop of sugar beet could not be completely converted into 
sugar because of the bad state of the sugar factories. The 
chemical and textile industries suffer from a similar lack 
of machinery, and also of raw material. It may not be far 
from the truth to state that the entire industrial output is 
now, at the end of the second year of the occupation, below 
so per cent of the output of 1940. Another factor is the 
considerable shortage of labour. Out of 350,000 Serbian 
prisoners of war, 100,000 are employed in Germany ; from 
Croatia 120,000 workers have been sent there, and 50,000 
more are to follow soon. 

Roughly, 80 per cent of the population of Jugoslavia are 
peasants. The greater part of them work on small plots, 
which have again become primitive self-contained units. 
The agricultural organisation of Croatia, modelled after the 
German Reichsnaehrstand, has remained a plan. In Serbia, 
the German Economic Commissar, Neuhausen, decreed the 
compulsory organisation of peasants in co-operatives, for 
the purpose of enforcing deliveries of cereals and particularly 
wool. In some parts of the country, machinery has been 
pooled in the villages, but it becomes more difficult to re- 
place simple agricultural implements. Against this back- 
ground, the new plans for increasing the yield per acreage 
or for the change-over to new crops, particularly oilseeds, 
are useless. 


Food Shortages 


No figures have naturally been published about the har- 
vests in 1941 and 1942, and it must be doubted whether 
the different governments and administrations are even able 
to make an estimate. Generally speaking, it seems to be 
accepted that the cereal and root-crop harvests have fallen 
to some §0 per cent of the pre-war results. There is thus 
an actual shortage of bread grain and feeding stuffs. Effec- 
tive rationing of foodstuffs is only possible in towns if the 
administration is able to force peasants to deliver cereals 
and other foodstuffs. Control is, however, very difficult, 
and can only be enforced by the prohibition of private 
threshing. The most important products which can still 
be forcibly exported are either prunes or pulses, small 
quantities of tobacco and some vegetable oil. In towns in 
Croatia, as well as in Serbia, so-called workers’ kitchens 
have been established because of the lack of foodstuffs. 
Clothing, shoes and even tobacco are also rationed. Yet the 
rationing system is ineffective. Shopkeepers are forced 
regularly to declare their stocks, and it is clear that price 
control is useless. In Croatia, as well as in Serbia, maximum 
prices are regularly declared for all important foodstuffs, 
but the actual prices paid are four times, and even five 
umes, the maximum prices. Black market activities are wide- 
spread, and there is no organisation to prevent them. 

In spite of the general shortage of foodstuffs and 
materials, it is officially reported that, for the first full 
year after the defeat of Jugoslavia ending in September, 
1942, exports from Croatia amounted to 1,970,000 tons, 
valued at Kuna 3,494 millions. Imports were, however, 
only 643,000 tons, valued at Kuna 5,004 millions. Germany’s 
share in imports amounted to 59 per cent, and in exports 
to §7 per cent. The difficult food situation is indicated by 
the import of potatoes from Germany, although it has been 
reported that the acreage under potatoes increased in Croatia 
as well as in Serbia. 

_Recently, greater Italian interest has been reported, par- 
ticularly in Croatia and in Montenegro. An Italian trans- 
port company has been founded, and Italian capital is said 
to have been used in the construction of an aluminium 
plant in Croatia, with an annual capacity amounting to 
20,000 tons. German companies are, on the other hand, 
particularly interested in developing a mineral oil industry 
in the valley of the river Mur. Before the war, Jugoslavia’s 
Pig iron capacity amounted to 100,000 tons, of which two- 
thirds are located in Croatia. German concerns dominate 
this industry, but the output is probably very low at pre- 
sent. There is no coke production in Croatia, and imports 
fave virtually come to an end. 
Croatia’s budget expenditure for 1943-44 is estimated at 
una 16,374 millions, an increase of Kuna 5,483 millions 
compared with 1942-43. State enterprises require 48 per 
cent: of the total. Revenue is estimated to balance expendi- 
moe ¢. Yet the so-called national defence demands extra- 
ordinary expenditure amounting to Kuna 4,750 millions. 
¢ deficit is covered by the issue of Treasury bonds, which 


have already reached a total amounting to rou 
: ghly 
Kuna 3,000 millions, . 
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Italian Industry 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE are strong indications that the situation of Italy’s 
war industry has gone from bad to worse in recent months. 
The programme for hydro-electrification, which used to be 
the special pride of the Fascist State, has been postponed 
indefinitely because of the shortage of materials ; it had 
been planned to increase the electricity supply by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, to about 30,000 million kwh in 1945 or 
1946, and thereby to make a further ‘extension of the 
country’s industrial capacity possible. It is also admitted 
that the cost price of electric current has greatly increased 
in recent years, and the power supply of all factories, except 
those of special military significance, has been reduced to 
85 per cent of their 1941 consumption. The supply of 
copper is particularly inadequate, and this metal is admit- 
tedly being replaced by other materials in the manufacture 
of certain instruments, even though the experiments made 
with these substitutes have not yet produced a definite 
result. No information is available about the presert volume 
of coal imports from Germany, but the Germans admit 
that it is difficult for them to maintain the supplies at the 
agreed level of a million tons per month, and they intend 
to replace them partly by the transmission of electric 
current. The household coal ration in the city of Milan was 
again cut down this winter ; the official ration was only 
about 20 per cent of the pre-war amount, but in practice 
no coal at all was available for many Milan families, at least 
until late in December. Special efforts are being made to 
increase the domestic output of coal and lignite, but the 
shortages of transport and of labour combine with 
geological difficulties to make this task extremely hard. A 
recent decree provides for the release from the Army not 
only of all miners, whether skilled or unskilled, but also of 
soldiers who have had no mining experience but who are 
considered suitable for work in the pits. 

More generally, the manpower shortage, which has 
developed during the last twelve months, makes it im- 
possible to use the traditional expedient of employing large 
numbers of unskilled workers instead of a few skilled 
workers combined with a great deal of high-grade machinery. 
This shortage affects particularly the war industries proper; 
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HLALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 


WHAT 





IS A HEALTHY 


DIET? 


Before the war many people suffered from 
malnutrition because they picked the wrong 
foods from large and varied supplies. Now, 
the way to be well fed is to make sure of 
picking the right foods which are sti! avail- 
able, even though supplies may be restricted. 

Keep a few good sound principles well in 
mind. Natural foods are the best—vegetables 
contain important vitamins and become 
plentiful from time to time; National 
Wheatmeal bread has many valuable 
elements which were lacking in white bread ; 
milk is available for children, who need it 

_ most. Fish liver oil—another natural food 
—contains the protective and bone-forming 
vitamins and is an essential supplement to 
everyone’s diet, whether grown-ups or 
children. 

The newspapers, the B.B.C. and the 
Ministry of Food are constantly publishing 
excellent recipes. You will find it pays you 
well to follow them. Diet should be varied 
if you are to make the best use of it. 

Think carefully about food selection. It 
is well worth your while 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 
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it is known, for instance, that more than 25 per cent of the 
metal workers in the province of Turin are at present 
women, and most of them lack any previous experience. 
Manpower is also wanted, very urgently, for the replace- 
ment of recent war casualties and for the formation of new 
Army divisions ; furthermore, the Germans want more 
Italian miners, factory workers, etc., to be transferred to 
the Reich. But no reports have been forthcoming in recent 
months of any further additions to the Italian labour force 
in Germany ; their number may still be in the neighbour- 
hood of 300,000 men and women. 

The Germans naturally want their allies to adopt a 
policy similar to that adopted in the Reich to cope with 
this emergency; they forced the Italian Government, in 
their trade talks last summer, to provide for the “ rationa- 
lisation ” and concentration of their manufacturing indus- 
tries ; in other words, for the closing down of unessential 
concerns. But the Italian Minister of Corporations declared, 
even after he had yielded to the German demands, that it 
was still his policy to maintain a nucleus of export indus- 
tries with a view to future development ; the Italians are 
frankly concerned lest a further reduction of their 
“ civilian ” industries will prejudice their industrial status 
after the war. Even the announcement that the major part 
of Italy’s toy manufacture would be closed down, in the 
interest of the war, was criticised in “the Fascist press late 
last year. 

Various measures have recently begn taken for the 
mobilisation of the country’s manpower and womanpower, 
though the tempo of this procedure has been, in some cases, 
very slow. Until the middle of last year, the great majority 
of Italy’s textile establishments was only allowed to work 
32 hours per week or less, so that the available work might 
be spread among as many factories as possible. A minimum 
working week of 48 hours has now been decreed for all 
factories ; but this decree does not come into force until 
April, 1943. Another decree, of January, 1943, provides for 
the conscription for war work of all males between 14 and 
70 and of all females between 14 and 60 years of age. In 
spite of its drastic wording, this decree merely repeats a 
principle which was already formulated over a year ago ; its 
practical effect will depend on how it is put into practice. 
It is, in any case, strange to note that the date when various 
lists of men eligible for war work are to be handed over to 
the employment exchanges, as a preliminary step to con- 
scription, is as late as May 18th. As for the mobilisation of 
women, Stefani recently wrote that, in this respect, Latin 
countries should proceed with tact, in order not to disturb 
the national conscience. Other recent measures for the 
mobilisation of labour include the prohibition or reduction 
of various non-essential production processes and the 
extension of the scope of Italy’s Essential Work Order. 


Few Reserves 


It is probably true to say that certain untapped resources 
of manpower are still available in Italy ; but these resources 
are by no means unlimited—quite apart from the ability 
of the authorities to make use of them. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the urban sector of national 
economy is comparatively small, while the land cannot be 
deprived of too many workers. The closing-down of un- 
essential industrial establishments will certainly set free a 
number of workers, although Signor Gayda was probably 
justified in saying, in July last year, that many of these 
men and women cannot easily be transferred to more 
essential occupations. It is also interesting to note that the 
Italian press, while commenting on the “large numbers” 
of independent artisans, reports that these craftsmen 
often secure exorbitant remuneration, as their number is 
not up to existing requirements. Shopkeepers, professional 
men, etc., might still be combed out, but their usefulness 
for the war effort is certainly limited. 
_ The Italians will do their utmost to maintain their muni- 
tion industry on as high a level as possible, in order to 
avoid a greater dependency on the trans-Alpine supply 
routes in the present emergency. The Germans will only be 
able to secure for themselves an appreciable number of 
skilled or semi-skilled Italian workers if they risk a further 
deterioration in the war potential of their most vulnerable 
ally. They will hardly be able to resume the transfer of 
Italians to German fields, factories and coal mines on the 
same scale as in the earlier stages of the war. 
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Finance and Banking 


Keynes White Paper 


After the leakage of certain details of the undisclosed 
“Keynes” plan for post-war currency arrangements, the 
Government has decided to publish the plan as a White 
Paper. The barrage of questions on this subject in the 
House of Cummons on Tuesday elicited little specific in- 
formation, except the negative assurance that the Bank for 
International Settlements plays no part in it. Sir Kingsley 
Wood repeated his recent assurance that, before any deci- 
sions are reached on this or any other scheme of monetary 
reconstruction, the House of Commons will be given full 
opportunity to discuss the matter. It is to be hoped that 
publication of the “Keynes” plan will be followed by 
publication of the American counterblast to the scheme. 
This is a plan generally attributed to Mr Harry White, an 
assistant of Mr Morgenthau, Secretary to the US Treasury. 
The White Scheme at present commands no ranking higher 
than that of a personal memorandum—-similar to the status 
of the Keynes plan before it was accepted as a Treasury 
plan. It provides for an international gold stabilisation fund 
to which all gold-owning countries would contribute in the 
first instance, and which would provide an initial masse de 
maneuvre for setting international trade and finance in 
train again after the war. The scheme goes into consider- 
able legalistic details about reserve requirements and other 
technical matters, but falters somewhat on the more realistic 
aspects of maintaining international equilibrium. Pump 
priming is not enough, however colossal the initial stimulus 
may be. In all discussions of these schemes sight must not 
be lost of the relatively subordinate role which exchange 
machinery will play in solving the basic problems of post- 
war trade. If, owing to tariffs and other obstacles, funda- 
mental disequilibrium remains, no amount of pump prim- 
ing, no ingenuity of multilateral clearing systems will 
prevent the machine from seizing up again. 


x * * 


Credit Management 


The aftermath of London’s Wings for Victory week 
has affected the position in the money market no more than 
did. the abnormal movements of funds during the week 
itself. The Bank of England’s management of the credit 
position during this exceptional period has achieved com- 
plete insulation of the cash basis from the large flow of 
funds to Government accounts. In the main, the insulation 
was achieved by the maturity and pre-encashment of 
Treasury Deposit Receipts, while the banks had themselves 
prepared for the rigours of last week by acquiring sub- 
stantial amounts of the Treasury bills maturing in that 
period. A certain amount of deliberate delay in the 
machinery of cheque clearing was also brought into play, 
while good care was taken to hasten, within the possible 
limits, the flow of Government disbursements last week. 
The result was that at no time have the banks or the money 
market been at all conscious of a strain in the credit posi- 
tion. The test of the management is provided by the excep- 
tionally low level to which the authorities succeeded in 
keeping the level of public deposits at the Bank of England. 
On Wednesday of last week the total was £4,743,000. The 
latest Bank return shows it to be £6,863,000. As is now 
usual, the minimum of credit is kept immobilised in Govern- 
ment accounts. This week again, the market has had ample 
supplies of short loan money. The Bank return shows a fall 
of £4,326,000 in bankers’ deposits, but at £156,064,000 these 
are at a level still indicative of easy money conditions. The 
circulation continues to expand, the latest weekly movement 
amounting to £1,033,000, which carries the total of notes 
Sutstanding to the new record of £927,383,000. 


x * * 


Estimates Exceeded 


The Exchequer returns covering the second week of 
arch show both revenue and expenditure to have ex- 


ceeded the original budget estimates for the first time. 
With little more than two weeks of the financial year to 
go revenue has topped by £37,400,000 the estimate of 
£2,627,100,000 for the whole financial year. The expendi- 
ture at £5,299,792,000 is £13,313,000 in excess of the 
original estimates, but still £407,001,000 short of the figure 
subsequently revised for supplementary estimates. Barring 
quite abnormal alterations in the rate of revenue and ex- 
penditure in the final weeks of the year, the final outcome 
should provide a deficit not far removed from the figure of 
£2,659 million which appeared in the original estimates— 
an astonishing feat of prognostication, given the magnitude 
of Government revenue and expenditure and the arbitrary 
and unforseeable influences to which expenditure, in par- 
ticular, must be subject. The yield of income tax has 
already passed the estimate by £22,996,000 and on current 
indications is likely by the end of the financial year to ex- 
ceed the estimate by about £100 million. The other 
sources’ of revenue which promise to show substantial sur- 
pluses over the estimates are miscellaneous revenue, which 
is already £66,103,000 above the estimated total, and excise 
whose yield to date—{£404,800,000—is £38,005,000 in ex- 
cess of the estimate for the whole year. This last compari- 
son suggests than any calculations the Chancellor may 
have made as to the likely deterrent of higher duties on the 
consumption of beer and spirits have gone considerably 
astray. If it is the desire of the authorities to restrict such 
consumption and economise the materials and labour in- 
volved, the evidence of the Exchequer returns is clearly 
an invitation to “hit harder next time.” The only sub- 
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stantial source of revenue which looks like falling short of 
the estimates is EPT and NDC. The combined yield of 
these to date is £66,318,000 below the estimate for the full 
year, and unless the rate of collection is considerably 
hastened between now and the end of the month, the esti- 
mate will not be reached. It is believed that the responsible 
factor in this case is not a shortfall of the profits assess- 
able to these taxes, but difficulties and delays which have 
been experienced in making the assessments. 


* * * 


Bank of Canada’s Operations 


The annual report of the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada to the Minister of Finance is a model of the in- 
formation which a central bank should provide on the 
subject of its credit policy and the technical operations 
through which that policy has been implemented. Whereas 
in the United Kingdom the would-be interpreter of cen- 
tral banking policy has to grope through the hearsay of 
market gossip and through an anachronistic and uninfor- 
mative Bank return, in Canada, as in the United States, 
the facts are divulged clearly in the periodic reports issued 
by the central banks. The only loser from this candour is 
the ill-disposed critic who battens on the secrecy and 
mystery which all too often veils banking operations, and 
central bank operations in particular. Among the factors 
that had to be taken into account by the BanR of Canada 
last year were sterling operations with the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board and the adjustment of the chartered 
banks’ cash basis to the expansion in credit whicl accom- 
panied the banks’ direct participation in Government 
'ssues. During the latter part of 1941, the Bank of Canada 
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et nage to nnn yy hog sold to it under a re- 
purchase agreement by the Foreign Exchang 

Board (this was the sterling which Canada Soon oa 
mulate in payment for war deliveries when the United 
Kingdom resources of Canadian dollars began to give out) 
By March 25, 1942, this sterling holding reached 
$474 million. On March 27th, this sterling was repur- 
chased by the Foreign Exchange Control Board and sold 
to the Government. The transaction took place in two 
stages. The Government used part of the proceeds of the 
Second Victory Loan to repurchase sterling at the end of 
March, and in June the Government sold $193 million of 
short term securities to the Bank of Canada to obtain funds 
for the same purpose. The Bank of Canada’s holding of 
Dominion and Provincial Government securities increased 
by $107,929,000 during the year. In the first two months 
$175 million of short term securities were sold by the Bank 
of Canada to the chartered banks to offset an increase 
in the banks’ cash reserves, which otherwise would have 
taken place as a result of the increase in the central bank’s 
holding of sterling. These securities were repurchased 
early in March to offset the effect of the transfer of 
Dominion Government balances to the Bank of Canada 
pending the purchase of sterling by the Government. In the 
latter half of 1942, the Bank of Canada bought considerable 
amounts of securities on the market in order to maintain 
the cash reserve of the chartered banks at the usual ratio 
to deposit liabilities. The report also states that the Bank 
of Canada was called upon to grant credit facilities to 
banks subsequent to the issue of the Second and Third 
Victory loans. The chartered banks’ holding of securities 
rose by $485 million during 1942, these taking the form 
mainly of deposit certificates maturing within six months 
and bearing interest at 3 per cent. | 


Investment 


Taxation in Accounts 


The Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
are to be congratulated upon having circulated to their 
members a number of further recommendations for the 
reform of accounting practice. On this occasion, the sugges- 
tions—they are still not more than that—are mainly directed 
to the supremely important question of the treatment of 
taxation, and they are designed to make it clear how far 
the Inland Revenue and the shareholders participate in 
profits. The first group covers actual tax provisions. It is 
laid down as fundamental that the charge for income tax 
should be based on profits earned during the period of 
account. Where only the minimum legal liability has in 
the past been provided, this ought gradually to be brought 
up te the full amount due. The two siwms and the bases 
for them should be stated separately. It is further suggested 
that taxed revenue should be shown gross and the tax 
included in the company’s liability. With regard to EPT 
of holding companies, it should be indicated whether the 
charge is in respect of the group or whether part has 
been spread over the subsidiaries. If the amount falling to 
be provided for any tax is reduced ‘by credits from the past, 
or if provision is made for the future, beyond the full 
provision on profits earned to the date of the accounts, 
these items should be separately stated. It is also recom- 
mended that future provisions should be included in the 
balance sheet, not as current liabilities, but either as 
deferred liabilities or as reserves. These are all matters of 
principle, and the changes suggested appear excellent and 
will go a long way both to clarify the position and to 
prevent the establishment of secret reserves. It is to be 
hoped that means will be found to give them even more 
force than is ensured by their origin. 


x 


_ Having established the need to give additional informa- 
tion, the Council goes on to prescribe the form in which 
income tax should be presented in accounts. This is a 
vexed subject among accountants, and it does not. appear 
that the Council is prepared to be very dogmatic about it. 
Their first recommendation is that interest, royalty and 
similar payments should be charged gross and that divi- 
dends should be charged net, but they go on to say that 
where a company continues to provide for dividends gross, 


the narrative should indicate hat the distributions are 
subject to income tax. These requirements fall considerably 
short of what is desirable, unless the earlier recomnmenda- 
tions are to include a clear statement of the rate at which 
tax is calculated. Without such a statemnt on the accounts, 
It is impossible to calculate the gross cost of a tax-free 
dividend, which is stated net, or the net receipts by share- 
holders of less tax dividends which are stated gross. Of the 
three things, gross cost of dividend, net cost, and rate of 
tax applicable, two must be stated in the accounts. The 
final recommendation again refers to a matter of method, 
namely the inclusion in accounts of proposed profit alloca- 
tions. Where these are subject to later confirmation bv 
shareholders, many concerns still exclude them from the 
accounts, with the result that they have to be taken into 
those of the subsequent year. Uniformity is very desirable 
and there can be no question but that the practice of 
including items that have still to be sanctioned is the 
clearer. The Council, therefore, recommends the adoption 
of this practice by all, with the proviso that the items in 
question should be described as being subject to confirma- 
tion. With the possible exception noted above, these 
recommendations constitute a satisfactory advance, and no 


effort should be spared by all 
are generally sdeoeal y concerned to see that they 


t a * 
The Railway Speeches 


___ Despite the ban on publication of full railway results. 
it was hoped that the speeches of the four railway chairmen 
might contain information that would throw light on the 
post-war prospects of the lines. Unfortunately, such little 
information as was forthcoming was largely of a negative 
character. For the most part, the speeches were devoted 
to insisting that the railways had done a magnificent job 
and that they were enabled to do it, in part at least, by 
sacrifices of the shareholders in accepting low dividends 


in order that their property might be maintained in full 
efficiency. That the country should be grateful to the rail- 
— managements for the wisdom of their policy is truc, 
ut the policy has been of benefit to the shareholder as 
well, for, even if it comes to a sale of the property, its 
post-war state will be a potent factor in determining its 
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value. When the boards attempt, however, tg put forward 
the existing volume of traffic carried as a criterion of what 
they can, and should, be allowed to do in peacs time it is 
not easy to follow them. It is by no means clear that traffic 
in the present volume or the present distribution—either 
geographical or as between one class of traffic and another— 
will persist for any considerable period in peace time. Nor 
is it apparent, even if it does, that anything like the present 
distribution between rail and other forms of transport is 
desirable. Until these factors are known, no forecast of the 
railways’ legitimate position can be made. Sir Charles 
Hambro has made it apparent that, when the Government 
White Paper appears and discloses the relation between gross 
and net traffics, that proportion will have little relevance to 
post-war probabilities, since it has been achieved under 
conditions of control which, it is thought, would not be 
tolerated, except during a period of emergency. If the 
chairmen had been able to point to substantial technical 
improvements of a permanent nature, there might have 
been good hopes for the stockholders. But of these there 
were few. Even economy in the use of wagons, through 
pooling and general speeding-up, is not, necessarily, per- 
manent in its effects, and there were few other indications 
of economies. One point does, however, emerge, namely, 
that the railway managements are less wedded to either 
Government control or Government ownership than are 
the leaders of some other industries. 


*x * * 


New Drapery Scheme 


The revised capital reorganisation scheme of Pete, 
Robinson is now made public, and it is difficult to say 
whether it constitutes any great advance on the original, 
dealt with in The Economist of November 28th. The 
scheme is to be criticised mainly from the standpoint of the 
7 per cent cumulative preference holder. He is now to 
receive 5} per cent instead of 5 under the first scheme, 
and this is to become cumulative two years earlier, namely, 
from January 31, 1946. This is all gain, and, insofar as 
preference shareholders must be presumed to desire security 
of return, they will probably regard this as an important 
achievement. There is, however, a further matter to be 
considered, the compensation for’ abandoning arrears of 
dividend, giving up cumulative rights for a period, and 
accepting a permanent cut in them. From this aspect, the 
new plan is in some respects less satisfactory than the old. 
Under the old, the preference shareholder received virtually 
half of any money it was decided to distribute, after meeting 
the preference and preferred ordinary dividend, up to a 
further 5 per cent, but the right to participate inhered in 
their holdings of preference capital. Now they are to receive 
rather less than one quarter of the equity capital. Their 
participation is reduced, but a saleable stock is received. 
Evidently, the new scheme is more favourable to the pre- 
ference shareholder if the company does so badly that no 
ordinary dividends are possible, or so well that it can pay 
over Io per.cent. No one can tell which will happen, and 
the scheme ought to be deferred until the position is less 
obscure. It is, therefore, disappointing to find that the 
shareholders’ committee, who stated in their first circular 
that no action should be taken until it was possible to 
assess the extent of capital losses and of future earning 
Capacity, are now convinced that the present is the right 
tme for the scheme to be put through. It is to be hoped 
that the arguments which produced this change of opinion 
will be made public without delay. It is understood that the 
accounts for the year to January 31st last show profits after 
tax of £22,844. Those of the previous year were £17,832, 
while there was a loss of £12,155 for 1940-41. The share- 
holders are invited, also, to sanction changes in the directors’ 
remuneration. No proxy forms have so far come to hand, 
and it is not apparent on the face ef the documents avail- 
able that the requirements, recently set out by the Com- 


mittee of the Stock Exchange, have been complied with in 
this case. 


Company Notes 


Heavy Industrial Results 


_ The preliminary figures of Vickers for 1941 show a cer- 
tain measure of recovery from the previous year’s consider- 
able setback. Net profits are shown as £962,600 against 
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£908,905. Equity earnings are up from £596,852 to £650,548, 
representing 21.1 against 19.4 per cent, and the Io per cent 
ordinary dividend is repeated. For the third year in succes- 
sion there is a transfer of £250,000 to contingencies, so that 
the carry forward is raised from £690,786 to £783,447. 
The results of the subsidiaries, so far announced, have 
tended to suggest a modest improvement in the revenue 
of Vickers, and it is probable that the disclosed total, struck 
after all tax, is back at — the level earned in 1940. 


The tos. ordinary stock, at ¥os. 43d., yields £5 4s. 10d. per 
cent. 


* 


The preliminary statements of Hadfields and Coltness 
Iron for 1942 suggest a contrast in experience. Hadfields 
report an increase in net profits from £198,904 to £202,264, 
so that, after meeting preference dividends, there is a rise 
in the ample cover for the ordinary payment, maintained 
at 223 per cent, from 35.6 to 36.2 per cent. No details are 
provided as to the allocation of the surplus. Net profits 
of Coltness Iron, after depreciation of £85,000, as in every 
recent year, are reduced from £138,265 to £135,563. As 
before, staff funds receive £4,000, so that, after preference 
charges, equity earnings are down from £108,515 to 
£105,813, and the ordinary payment is underearned. Ordi-. 
nary shareholders receive 18} per cent, as before, against 
20 per cent in 1939 and 1940, but the rate of earnings is 
reduced from 18.4 to 17.9 per cent. The deficiency is drawn 
from the carry forward, which is reduced from £261,823 to 
£259,355. These results suggest that a further cut in the 
ordinary payment may be inevitable unless there is a re- 
covery in profits in the current period. The contrast be- 
tween the results of the two concerns is probably to be 
explained by the concentration of Hadfields on the later 
stages of production of goods from steel, while Coltness Iron 
is heavily interested in the earlier stages, where control of 
profit margins is more severe. There was also little im- 
provement in coal mining conditions. The labour shortage 
remained acute, and Coltness Iron is apparently hampered 
by exceptionally low stocks of industrial raw materials. The 
Ios. ordinary stock of Hadfields, at 31s. 6d., yields £7 6s. 4d. 
per cent; the 1§s. ordinary shares of Coltness Iron, at 
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46s. 3d., return £5 18s. 11d. per cent. These figures suggest 
that the basis of Hadfields’ recovery over the past eight 
years is not regarded as lasting. 


x * * 
Bradford Dyers Preference Payment 


With the publication of the results for 1942, the 
directors of Bradford Dyers announce the payment of a 
further two and a half y dividends on preference 
capital, thus bringing distributions up to December 31st last. 
As the full accounts show, this decision is amply justified 
by a rise in profits, after tax but before depreciation, from 
£376,497 to £388,583. Depreciation receives £146,309— 
some {10,000 more than in the previous year—so that 
there is £170,717 against £166,826 for dividends. The pre- 
ference payment requires £159,327, as in 1941, and the 
surplus of £11,390, against £7,499, is added to the carry 
forward, raising it to £19,563. On the basis of charging 
one year’s preference dividend only against profits, equity 
earnings amount to 9.4 against 9.1 per cent. If the present 
level of profits can be even approximately maintained, there 
is mow some prospect that ordinary stockholders will 
receive a payment on the results of the current year, the 
first since just over 4 per cent was distributed for 1930. 
It is, however, essential that something shall be done to 
strengthen reserves, which are less than £190,000, inciuding 
£93,484 reserve against investments. There is every reason 
to suppose that the concern is now fully adjusted to war- 
time conditions and that operating results will remain more 
or less stable. The balance sheet position is satisfactory 
and indicates an expansion of business. In the company’s 
statement, net foans to subsidiaries have risen by rather 
more than £100,000 to £192,452. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows an increase in net liquid assets from £1,499,322 
to £1,829,901. Debtors, creditors and cash items are all 
higher. There is a small decline in stocks, inevitable in 
present conditions, from £957,128 to £950,139, but it does 
not appear that the concern will be seriously hampered by 
this deficiency. Total investments, including tax certificates, 
are some £311,000 higher at £695,632 as a result, in part, of 
an interesting switch of £109,056 from short term deposits 
with building societies to marketable securities. The {£1 
ordinary stock now stands at 15s. 9d. 


* * * 
Dorman Long Report 


As far as the distribution of profits is concerned, the 
full report of Dorman Long for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th adds nothing to the preliminary statement dis- 
cussed in The Economist of March 6th. Taxation, which 
last year absorbed £429,421, is not disclosed this year, and 
it is only possible to compare net profits which have risen 
from £759,957 to £1,058,397. It is quite clear that these 
results arise from a considerably increased output and trad- 
ing profits have almost certainly exceeded the record 1938 
earnings of £1,498,517. The 8 per cent dividend on the 
ordinary shares is just covered by earnings of 8.4 per cent, 
after repeating the allocation of £275,000 to depreciation, 
which the chairman, Lord Greenwood, states approxi- 
mately equals the wear and tear allowances for tax pur- 
poses. In addition, however, the company has increased the 
provision for renewals and repairs, deferred owing to war- 
time conditions. The balance-sheet confirms the impression 
of the company’s intensive activity. Net liquid assets have 
risen from £3,623,576 to £4,342,222, excluding the amounts 
owing by subsidiaries which have fallen some £200,000 to 
£347,292. Cash has been almost exactly trebled, but the 
present figure of £927,748 is considerably below the level 
of the period 1938-40. Debtors are practically £500,000 
higher at £3,932,082, while stocks are slightly reduced to 
£2;779,722. An increase of some £200,000 in the tax liability 
to £1,383,838 provides no indication as to the year's de- 

$s on the company in this respect, but creditors are 
some £80,000 lower at £1,651,855. Lord Greenwood puts 
forward a plea for the more equitable treatment of the iron 
and steel industry in respect of War Damage Act charges, 
which he admits have actually been reduced this year. It 
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is doubtful whether the small potential saving on this charge 
would do anything to provide a solution to the post-war 
problems of the industry ; rather does the remedy lie in jts 
own hands. For the immediate future, however, the 
prospects are quite good. The £1 ordinary shares now stand- 
ing at 248. 9d. ex dividend, yield £6 9s. 3d. per cent, com- 
pared with an average yield of £5 8s. 3d. on 18 similar 
shares calculated by the Actuaries’ Investment Index. 


* * * 


Higher Electrical Equipment Earnings 


The preliminary results of a number of electrical equip. 
ment concerns, reporting to December 31st last, suggest 
that the improvement in net profits realised by British 
Thomson-Houston, whose results were discussed in The 
Economist of March 13th last, has been general. The trend 
and allocation of the profits of the largest concern whose 
figures have been announced recently, British Insulated 
Cables are analysed in the following table. It is estimated 
that equity earnings rose by 0.9 per cent to 29.9 per cent. 
The reduction in the carry forward of some £50,000 to 
£428,227 is due to the allocation of £50,000 against nil to 
staff funds. The jump in net income of Enfield Cable from 
£132,340 to £181,623 is even more s*tiking. There is no 
rise in the ordinary dividend, at 12} pei sent, but the cover 
is increased from 16.8 to 29.2 per cent, the highest level 
since 1937. It is not possible to calculate earnings for 
ordinary capital of Lancashire Dynamo and Crypto. Net 
earnings, after fees and depreciation, but before alloca- 
tion for staff funds, have risen from £111,015 to £122,000. 





British Insulated Cables 





Years ending December 31, 
1940 1941 1942 
£ £ f 
Profits after tax* ........... 786,232 810,385 831,107 
es RR ae rere 18,333 15,713 26,603 
Depreciation ......s.0005085 209,622 247,324 247,324 
ee ae 383 Nil Nil 
IIR cia steele ie 57,500 57,500 57,500 
Ordinary stock :— 

i. .ih evts eihiew hod 500,394 489,848 499,680 
Ek as bee chee s nue’ e 400,000 400,000 400,000 

S&S See ee 28 -7 29-0 29-9 

eee tee eee ree 20 20 20 
a en eee rer T 100,000 100,000 150,000 
rr 488,699 478,547 428,227 


* Except tax on dividends. t Estimated in 1942. 
+ Including 5 per cent cash bonus. 
§ £100,000 in each year to war contingencies ; £50,000 in 1942 
to staff funds. 





The directors announce an increase of 2} per cent to 22} 
per cent in the equity dividend, which in the previous 
year was covered by a rate of 32.6 per cent. Associated 
Electrical Industries, the holding company which controls 
BTH, is doing no more than maintain the Io per cent 
payment on ordinary stock, but if the experience of other 
subsidiaries is in line with results so far announced, a rise 
in revenue seems probable. There can be little doubt that 
all companies producing any electrical equipment worked 
to capacity last year, and possibly even increased output 
The general rise in profits, in existing circumstances, cap 
hardly be explained other than by improvement in the 
EPT standard of the various concerns through a further 
expansion in working capital employed. Lancashire Dynamo 
and Crypto is, of course, increasing its ordinary capital 
from £400,000 to £660,000. Yields are low. The £1 ordinary 
stock of BIC at rors. ex dividend yields no more than 
£3 19s. 3d. per cent, less tax, at 9s. 1o}d.; that of AEFI at 
51s. 3d. £3 19s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


International Nickel Expansion 


The report of International Nickel for 1942 shows for 
the third year in succession a modest decline in net profits 
from $34,356,401 to $33,301,829. Tax liability fell rather 
more steeply by some $1,249,000 to $25,079,285, so that the 
setback in the face of higher output was presumably due to 
a rise in operating costs. After meeting preferred payments, 
there is some. $31,368,000 against $32,422,000 for common 
shares, and the customary $2 dividend is covered by carm- 
ing of $2.15 against $2.22 per share. Profits in the last 
quarter of the year were above those of a year before, but 
still slightly lower than those of 1940. Mr Robert C. Stanley, 
the chairman and president, pointed out that expenditv™™ 
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on the company’s expansion programme is now mainly 
complete and that the target of an increase of 50 million 
lbs, over output in 1940 was attained. It must be expected 
that the company has by now nearly touched maximum 
production and this appears to be adequate for wartime 
needs. As Mr Stanley points out, the threatened shortage 
of supply did not develop. It remains ‘uncertain whether 
demand for nickei can continue at anything like the present 
level when the war is over and, consequently, whether the 
concern may not be saddled with considerable excess 
capacity. The chairman places his hopes in an increase in 
the technical uses for the metal. No doubt the conservative 
financial poticy of the management has also made provision 
to take care of recent installations until such time as 
the secular upward trend absorbs them. The common 
shares of no par value at $513 yield 3.883 per cent. 


x x *« 


Boot and Shoe Results 


The latest results of six boot and shoe companies, 
both manufacturers and distributors, reveal that earnings 
have not suffered in the first full year of rationing. Five 
companies have maintained their equity payments, while 
one, Freeman, Hardy and Willis, which is primarily con- 
cerned with distribution, has restored the 25 per cent, tax 
free, dividend from last year’s reduced payment of 15 per 
cent, also free of tax. Saxone Shoe, Public Benefit Boot and 
Greenlees are the only concerns to reveal their profits 
before tax. The first two have improved on last year’s 
results, although taxation accounts for part of the increased 
earnings. On this point, the board of Saxone Shoe deserve 
commendation for revealing separately the charges for 
income tax and EPT. Greenlees, however, has suffered a 
minor setback in profits, which are reduced from £88,831 
to £80,993, the cover for the 10 per cent equity payment 
declining from 15.5 to 11.6 per cent. Of those companies 
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| . March 17 
| Total | 
Company Disclosed | —-—— --| Div. |- is 
(Years ending Dec. 31) a ra 
Profits | Amount] Rate Price | Yield 
*: aoe sah il a se MR “4 
£ | £ "| % | s.d. | £5. d 
treeman, Hardy & Willis | 
__._ Seer ws 213,602*, 59,955 | 25-5t; 25 =e | 39 
.,, a a 190,343*| 36,743 | 15 -St}| 15t | (6% Cum. | 
| RP: anes 211,395*; 57,795 | 24-6t) 25t Pref.) | 
Public Benefit Boot Co. ; a 
SOR Ee 170,935 | 11,272 | 13-1 | 10 22 0 |}616 4 
ae oe 162,246 | 2,176 | 2:9 10 >) (74% “B” | 
PE eee 171,520 | 9,612 12-8 | 10 a Pref.) 
saxone Shoe | } ; 
_ re ee 222,926 | 22,083 | 8-1); 124)! 30 0 4 6 8 
EP 234,707 | 29,918 | 12-6 | 12$ >! 6% oj 
RRR ES a, 248,275 | 29,037 | 12-2 | 12$) | Cum. Pref.) 
| | | 
J. Sears & Co | | os 
BOND. So sccscieseses ) SERIO 68,267 | 21-3 | 15 , SEO | eb. 2 
_. SECS EOE. | 225,402*| 36,217 j 13-0) 12h %)  (5/- e 
| SRO a 235,129" 45,949 | 16-5 | 124)| Ord.) 
! j | —_ 
* After tax, including tax on dividends. ¢ Tax free. 
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showing profits after tax, 7. Sears and its subsidiary, Free- 
man, Hardy and Willis, have both done rather better, 
although H. E. Randall’s net profit figure is barely main- 
tained at £25,424. Common to all concerns is the con- 
siderable reduction of stocks, generally accompanied by a 
compensating rise in either cash, gilt edged stocks, or tax 
reserve certificates, but Greenlees have used the cash re- 
leased to halve creditors, now standing at £107,075. Mr 
W. T. Sears, chairman of 7. Sears, explains this trend by 
the fact that public demand far exceeds the industry’s per- 
nutted output under Government licence, while, according 
to Mr F, W. Panther, chairman of Freeman, Hardy and 
Willis, a considerable volume of current production is 
devoted to Army boots and utility footwear. It is clear 
that this applies to all concerns in the industry, and in 
view of the low profit margin on this class of product, 
together with the reduced stocks available, it is not im- 
Probable that operations in the current year may not be 
quite so successful. 


* * x 








British Aluminium Recovery 


In 1942, net profits of British Aluminium rose from 
£517,332 to £569,869, in each year after £50,000 for depre- 
ciation. Thus, after meeting preference dividends, there is 
£479,869 against £427,332 for equity capital representing 
21.9 against 18.5 per cent, the same level as in 1939, when 
8toss profits reached a record for the past decade. There 
18 NO increase in the ro per cent ordinary dividend. General 
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reserve receives £150,000 against £100,000, and the carry 
forward is raised from £222,128 to £251,997. Since the 
company certainly had to meet very much higher taxation 
last year than in 1939, there is every reason to expect that 
total income considerably exceeded the £1,075,796 earned 
in that year. The fact that the recovery in gross earnings 
has in part been retained for the benefit of the ordinary 
capital, presumably, denotes an increase in the working 
capital employed in the concern, Last year, British 
Aluminium became more completely adjusted to the situa- 
tion resulting from the inability to continue importing 
bauxite and finished goods from France after June, 1940, 
which has, presumably, called for an expansion in capacity. 
The management is no doubt wise not to restore the pre- 
war dividend level of 124 per cent, although at no time 
during the war has there been any absolute inability to 
meet this distribution. The £1 ordinary stock, at 49s. 6d., 
yields £4 2s. od. per cent. 


*x * * 


Radiation Progress 


For the third year in succession, Radiation, the holding 
concern controlling various manufactures of gas appliances, 
reports a rise in net profits. In 1942, disclosed income rose 
from £130,432 to £145,913, after all tax including tax on 
dividends. There is no indication as to whether the concern 
is again making an allocation to war damage reserve, which 
received an initial transfer of £25,000 in the previous year, 
but, on the assumption that no provisions of this nature 
in either period should be charged against profits, equity 
earnings are up from £97,806 to £113,287. There is a 
two point rise in the ordinary dividend to 8 per cent, 
covered by earnings of I0.1 against 8.6 per cent. Although 
income is not restored to the pre-war level, this payment 
is the best since 1938, when the equity distribution was 
reduced to 12} per cent, against 174 per cent paid in the 
four previous years. The improvement is probably due 
both to new building for official purposes and to the return 
of a large proportion of the population into areas served 
by gas since the cessation of heavy bombing. It is certainly 
in line with the recovery in earnings of the London gas 
supply companies. It is well known that the demand for 
gas appliances in domestic use substantially exceeds the 
supply, and the upper limit to net profits during the war 
will be set by shortage of materials and manpower. The 
£1 ordinary stock of the holding company, at 47s. 3d. 
ex dividend, yields as little as £3 7s. 9d. per cent, a level 
which clearly looks to a spurt in post-war earnings. 


x * * 
A Tobacco Result 


The report of Gallaher, Limited, for 1942 shows a 
slight improvement in trading profits after EPT from 
£852,599 to £872,338. The 1941 report reveals total profits 
at £921,599, which suggests that EPT then required some 
£70,000. Possibly the company has had to pay more this 
year, but income-tax has been reduced £33,000 to £430,000. 
The equity dividend is maintained at last year’s figure of 
274 per cent, including the final § per cent bonus, covered 
by earnings on the ordinary capital of 41.4 against 35.9 
per cent. This permits the board to raise the contingencies 
reserve appropriation from £50,000 to £120,000, although 
pensions reserve, which last year received £20,000, obtains 
nothing. There is the normal insignificant rise in the carry- 
forward of £1,000 odd to £192,141. These results are in 
line with those of the industry in this country, arising, as 
the acting chairman, Mr John Mulholland, states, from the 
fact that demand $till exceeds available supplies. A welcome 
addition to the accounts is the consolidated profit and loss 
account and balance-sheet. The former confirms the re- 
sults of the company, group taxation having fallen from 
£497,950 to £450,141 on profits of £888,103 and £904,265 
respectively. The sharp rise in stocks in the company’s 
balance-sheet from £2,741,837 to some £3,253,000 reflects 
the increased price of tobacco arising from the 1os. per Ib. 
duty of the last Budget, and is largely responsible for the rise 
of just over £1,000,000 to £3,223,419 in debtors. Creditors 
now stand at £4,013,356 against £2,256,318, while bank 
overdraft has been reduced from £246,344 to a mere 
£10,945, net liquid assets remaining practically unchanged 
at £2,256,544. Whatever the present difficulties, tobacco 
companies should have little difficulty in maintaining 
earnings, even though the coming Budget impose further 
demands on the smoker. The current yield on the {1 
ordinary shares standing at 122s. 6d. ex dividend is 


£4 9s. 9d. 
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Industry and Trade 


Industrial Health 


Last week, Mr Bevin announced the appointment of 
an Industrial Health Advisory Committee to the Ministry 
of Labour. The Committee is a very large and representa- 
tive one, consisting of, in addition to doctors, representa- 
tives of employers’ associations and of trade unions, en- 
gineers and chemists, and members of the Factory and 
Welfare Advisory Board. In part, of course, the need for 
such a body is another admission of how signally National 
Health Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation, between 
them, have failed to cope with the problems of industrial 
ill-health and accident. But the Committee means much 
more than that. Its large membership shows what a vast 
new field industrial health is now recognised to cover ; and 
it is concerned far more with prevention than with treat- 
ment and cure. As Mr Bevin said: 


Industrial medicine and hygiene requires study of the 
work and the capacity of the individual to do it, and study 
of the place where he works and of the effect of the work on 
him and what should be done if injury to health results. 


It has thus gone far beyond the requirements of the Factory 
Acts in respect of sanitation and accident prevention, though 
such factors, together with proper lighting and, still more 
important, good food, are even now too often regarded by 
employers as impositions rather than as positive aids to 
higher output. Thus, what is now wanted most of all 
is the means of bringing home to employers the fact 
that it is in their own interests that the health of their 
workers should be maintained at the highest possible 
level. Nor are employers the only ones at fault. Not in- 
frequently, doctors may certify that a person is fit only for 
light work, and the labour exchanges then send him to 
build airfields. It is high time that it was realised by all 
concerned that placing a person in a job for which, owing to 
some disability, he is unfitted, means a waste of manpower, 
not an addition to it. 


Rates of Hire for Tramps 


For some time the Ministry of War Transport ang 
representatives of the shipping industry have been engaged 
in the review of the original rates of hire paid by the 
Government to shipowners. The rates for requisitioned 
liners and deep-sea tramps were given in The Economist on 
January 23rd and March 6th. Agreement has now been 
reached between the Ministry of War Transport and 
owners of “intermediate” tramps ; formerly these vessels 
were grouped with coasting and home-trade tramp; 
for purposes of requisition payments. “ Intermediate” 
tramps are those between 2,500 and _ 5,000 tons 
deadweight mainly engaged outside the coasting trade. 
which in effect means practically all ships within these 
tonnage limits, other than coastal colliers ; the total tonnage 
involved is, however, relatively small. Higher rates of hire 
will be paid retrospectively from June 1, 1941, and additional 
increases take effect from May 1, 1942, and February 1s 
last, the present rates varying between Ios. 9d. and 14s. 114d, 
per ton deadweight per month according to size. The rates 
are based on assumed average values of £11 per ton for the 
largest ships up to £14 15s. 6d. per ton for vessels of 2,500 
to 3,000 tons. The rates and conditions are in line with 
those applicable to the deep-sea tramps, and the higher 
payments are intended to cover increases in costs, chiefly 
wages. 

x * * 


Concentration of Small Builders 


Details of a scheme to group small builders into volun- 
tary groups were described in the House of Commons last 
week by Mr George Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works and Planning. The proposals have 
the approval of the Ministry of Labour and the industry. 
The maintenance and small works section of the industry 
is affected and the scheme is being applied to the repair of 
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Will you help to reduce the appalling loss a: | 
of vital material caused by fire damage ? : 





HOUSANDS of tons of foodstuffs completely destroyed, a clothing 

factory in flames, destroying hundreds of thousands of garments— 

-fires like these are costing the nation £12,500,000 a year ! 
important than the money is the labour, the raw material and the shipping 
space which must be diverted from the war effort to replace the loss. 


And the facts are, undeniably, that most fires start from some little 
act of carelessness by a normally careful person. 
still smouldering, a cigarette end left burning, an electric iron left switched 


on—simple acts of carelessness like these are making tragic inroads into 
the nation’s reserve of materials. Will you help to step it ? 


Be more than careful with lighted matches and cigarette ends—be 
sure! Stub your cigarette ends till they’re right out and never throw away 


a match or spill unless you know it’s out. Your help, everybody’s help is 
needed, to reduce the loss to the war effort by fire. 
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homb-damaged houses. The groups, which are: voluntary, 
comprise about ten firms, employing fewer than 25 workers 
and local labour over 51 years of age not required for 
urgent Government work, The firms’ immobile labour is 
being pooled and will be available to the group as required. 
The Essential Work Order will be applied to such work. 
Operatives will remain under the supervision of their old 
employers as far as possible. Overheads and profits will be 
shared between the firms on the basis of the amount of 
work done by their respective employees. About 2,000 
firms will be included in the scheme, which is designed 
“to assist the better preservation of this portion of the 
industry,” in order to undertake the repair of bomb- 
damaged houses with economy in labour, materials, time 
and costs, and to assist in post-war reconstruction. 


* * * 


British Rayon Federation 


Negotiations have recently taken place for the estab- 
lishment of a British Rayon Federation. Rather more than 
a year ago, the Rayon Council, comprising representatives 
of every section of the trade, was formed to deal with all 
matters of common interest. For many years previously, 
the rayon industry was represented by the Rayon and Silk 
Association, a body whose interests were originally silk but 
which adopted rayon as a partner in its later years. The 
Cotton Board also included representation, in a small 
degree, of rayon interests. While the Rayon Council 
spoke with authority for the industry, it was not in a 
position to claim that it was the only voice, for there was 
nothing to prevent the Rayon and Silk Association express- 
ing a different view from that of the Rayon Council, nor 
to prevent the Cotton Board, including its minority rayon 
members, from differing from both. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that the rayon industry should be represented 
by a single representative trade association and that, to 
this end, the Rayon and Silk Association should revert to 
being a silk association and that the Rayon Council should 
be given a more formal constitution and its name changed 
to that of Rayon Federation. The Federation, which, it 
is reported, may be formed shortly, will include all the 
organised sections of the industry; it will consist of the 
Rayon Producers’ Committee, the Rayon Weaving Asso- 
ciation, the Rayon Warp Knitters, the Rayon Staple 
Spinners’ Association, the National Federation of Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Flat Dyed Rayon Group, 
the Rayon Crepe Dyers’ Group, the Spun Rayon Fabric 
Dyers’ Group, the Federation of Calico Printers, the 
British Rayon Crepeists’ Association, the Processers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Rayon section of the Cotton and Rayon Mer- 
chants’ Association, and the London Rayon Merchant 
Converters. The decision of the rayon industry to close 
its ranks marks a new and interesting stage in its develop- 


ment. 
* * * 


Digging for Victory 


Although the country has cause to be grateful to 
farmers for increased food production, probably nearly two 
million families are self-supporting, or nearly so, in 
vegetables. The increase in allotments since the war has 
been Well over half a million, an additional acreage of 
50,000 converted to food production. The latest figures of 
allotments relate to April, 1942, when there were no fewer 
than 1,586,888, covering 172,861 acres. These figures include 
allotments on railway land and approximately 150,000 
Private gardens growing vegetables, on over 10,000 acres. 
Figures of production are not available, but some guide 
to amounts produced may be gained from the records of 
the produce of one hundred well-planned 10-rod allot- 
ments in 1940-41. The average weekly yield was 19; Ibs. 
(edible weight) in the winter, 11} lbs. in the spring, 12} 
lbs, in the summer, and 143 Ibs. in autumn. These are, of 
course, exceptional figures, and higher than average yields. 
The “Dig for Victory” campaign has been organised by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which has done much valuable 
educational work. The press is still the most popular source 

information, with broadcasting a close second, Nearly 
half the gardeners and allotment holders read the Ministry’s 
leaflets. The Ministry considers that the number of allot- 
ment-holders has nearly reached a maximum, and 


‘S$ Now concentrating its efforts on better planning to 
increase yields. “Dig for Victory weeks” are being held ; 
demonstration Plots have always been part of the campaign. 
The work of the National Allotments Society, Limited, 
has been of great value ; a quarterly journal is published, 
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and facilities provided for obtaining seeds and fertilisers at 
reduced prices. A survey of allotment-holders undertaken 
recently disclosed that only one in twenty took an allotment 
to help in the war effort. Other reasons given were: to 
save money (17.8 per cent); to obtain fresh food (55 per 
cent) ; for fresh air and exercise (14 per cent) ; and to save 
shopping (7 per cent). In spite of these varied reasons, all 
gardeners are, in fact, assisting the war effort. 


* * * 
The Clothing Ration 


The clothing ration of 60 coupons which was to have 
lasted for fourteen months has been extended for another 
month ; a new book of coupons will be issued for use from 
September 1st. The present coupons will remain valid at 
least until December 31st and four weeks’ notice will be 
given before they expire. The reduced ration will release 
more labour and materials. In the first year of rationing, at 
66 coupons a year, consumption was cut by half. The 
present rate of 48 coupons a year is equivalent to a cut of 
nearly two-thirds of pre-war consumption. About 400,000 
workers were released in the first year and the second 
rationing period should therefore result in the release of 
nearly 150,000 more. The labour force of the making-up 
trades has been surveyed and reductions are planned. For 
some time the Board of Trade has been running a cam- 
paign to educate the public in making clothes last longer. 
Exhibitions showing wise planning of coupon expenditure 
in relation to the family wardrobe are being held in various 
parts of the country. The “Make Do and Mend” cam- 
paign was launched last autumn, and women’s organisations 
and local authorities are running classes, demonstration and 


-advice centres. A number of clothing and shoe exchanges 


have been set up by schools, the WVS and in some cases 
by shops. The prospect for the new ration period is that 
the ration will be smaller. One coupon per head less would 
release 8,000 workers and 5,000 tons of raw materials, the 
equivalent of a complete outfit for half a million soldiers. 


(Continued on page 376.) 














A Complete Banking Service 


HROUGH its widespread organisa- 

tion, Barclays Bank offers the fullest 

possible facilities for the transaction of 

every kind of Banking Business, at home 
and abroad 


Full particulars of the various services 
provided may be obtained from any 
Branch of the Bank 
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LIMITED 


Head Office : 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 


LONDON - 168, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 

1, Pall Mall Ease, S.W.1 
BIRMINGHAM - - - 61, Colmore Row 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


CHANGES IN BANKING 
CONDITIONS 





MR A. WHIT WORTH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Austraiasia wii be heid, on the 25th 
instant, in London. 

‘the 1ouowimg are extracts from the 
statement by me chairman (ir A. Whit- 
worth) which has been circulated with 
he report and accounts:— 

Sie’ belence nest presented shows a 
large expansion in the total, the figure 
having risen by £5,329,403 over the total 
ot last year, which was itseif a record. In 
spite of this, the profits are less. On the 
abilities side the chief movements are a 
decrease Of £2,217,916 in deposits at in- 
terest and an increase of £,7,226,664 in 
current accounts. On the assets side, 
specie, buiuon, ¢Ic., has increased by 
£,6,400,779 to the very high figure oO! 
414,198,013. Then, tor the first ume, 
tnere appears the special wartime deposit 
account with the _Commonwealth 

This represents this bank's share of the 
deposits which all the trading banks are 
now required to lodge with the Common- 
wealth Bank, as they are regarded by the 
Central Institution as investible funds sur- 
plus to our and the other trading 
requirements. These are lent to the 
Commonwealth Bank at the low rate of 
interest of 15s. per cent. per — = - 
same way as similar excess require! 

ae he Treasury by the clearing banks 
on this side. Advances to customers and 
other accounts are down by no less than 
£3,300,620, showing a definite and serious 
loss of earning power, compensated in part, 
however, by a welcome saving in interest 
on the deposits at interest shown on the 
other side of the balance-sheet. 


FIXED RATES FOR ADVANCES AND 
DEPOSITS 


As from March, 1942, regulations were 
enforced by which the maximum rate for 
advances was fixed at 5 per cent. per 
annum, and by way of compensation tor 
this deposit rates were reduced by 4 per 
cent., but this reduction only operates 
gradually as deposits mature from ume to 
ume. The increase in current accounts 
brings in very utue, if any, pront, as under 
the Wartime Banking Control Regulations 
the trading banks are severely restricted in 
their advance business, so a large portion 
of our customers’ money goes over to the 
Commonwealth Bank and earns the low 
rate of 15s. per cent. per annum. The 
bank’s advance business is, of course, the 
main source of its earning power, and the 
fact that the figure of £31,940,226 is the 
lowest since the accounts of October, 1934, 
is one of the prime causes of the decline 
of the bank’s profits. 


IMMENSELY STRONG POSITION 


The only satisfaction we can derive from 
this state of things is, firstly, that it is not 
exceptional to other Australian banking 
institutions, and, secondly, that it shows 
your bank to be in an immensely strong 
position. Cash balances are §s. 6d. in the 
‘£ of total deposits, as against 3s. 34d. last 
year, and if we include our investments as 
additional security to deposits the relative 
figure is 12s. 3d. in the {, as against 9s. 9d. 
last year. This, of course, is a position 
much too liquid for our liking, particu- 
larly when the ratio of advances to total 
deposits works out’ at only 61.69 per cent., 
the lowest for many years past. If the 
position of this bank is thus one of great 
strength, so is that of the Australian bank- 
ing system as a whole. Since the time of 
the great crisis in the early ’90’s, when each 
bank had to look after itself, and this bank 
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was one of the very few that kept its doors 
open and weathered the storm, a great 
change has taken place. 


The Commonwealth Bank, originally 


started in opposition to the trading banks, . 


has gradually taken over the additional 
functions of a Central Bank, and is the 
pivot of the whole banking structure, so if 
your bank is unable to maintain the higher 
rates of dividend to which at one ume we 
were accustomed, it is not due to any 
weakness in our position nor to losses made, 
but to fundamental changes in Australian 
and New Zealand banking conditions. 
These changes, beginning ten years ago 
with control of the exchange rates, were 
accelerated by Governmental control, par- 
ticularly in New Zealand, over primary 
products, which has, of course, been greatly 
extended owing to the war, since when such 
profits as we have made have been much 
reduced by higher taxation and increasing 
expenses. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The proprietors were warned by the 
chairman last year how difficult it was for 
banks operating in Australia and New Zea- 
land to make sufficient profits to maintain 
their previous rates of dividends, and the 
reduction of our interim dividend paid in 
October last must have prepared them for 
the further fall in the final dividend now 
declared, making a distribution of 6 per 
cent. for the year. 





BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting 
of British Assets Trust, Limited, was held, 
on the 11th instant, at Edinburgh, Mr 
W. H. Fraser, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the chairman said: Colonel 
Basil G. Ivory is still serving with H.M. 
Forces overseas and is therefore unable to 
be present to-day. 

Our gross income for the past year 
amounted to £343,595, against the pre- 
vious year’s figure of £332,949. I think 
you will agree that this is a very satisfac- 
tory result, cularly in view of the 
reduction of income which, as anticipated 
a year ago, we have suffered from our hold- 
ings in companies which have interests in 
the East. Management expenses are again 
lower, partly as the result of a further 
saving on our American expenditure. 
Taxation is higher, due to the increased 
revenue on which income tax is payable. 
After deducting expenses, debenture in- 
terest and preference dividends, there 
remains £48,191, which is equivalent to 
earnings on the ordinary stock of 19.6 per 
cent., against 17.3 per cent. for the previous 
year. We recommend payment of a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. for the past year. 
This will leave a surplus of £18,672, and 
this sum, together with £103 from the 
carry forward and £6,225, being arrears of 
dividend in excess of one year’s income, 
totalling in all £25,000, has been added to 
the general reserve fund. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


There has also been added to thi 
which now stands at £600,000, a Fae oa 
sum of £25,000 in regard to which I would 
give the following explanation. It has been 
our practice each year to provide for taxa- 
tion on the whole year’s income at the rate 
ruling at the close of the company’s finan- 
cial year. Since the beginning ~ $ the war 
the rate of tax has twice been increased 
under a supplementary Budget, with the 
result that the rate of tax ruling at the 
end of the year during which the increase 
took place was considerably higher than 
the rate at which tax had been deducted 
at the source during a large part of the 
year, During the years in question, the 
amount provided for income tax was there- 
fore in excess of the amount actually paid 
A further Over-provision for income tax has 
arisen Owing to a change in the basis on 
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which the compan 

foreign s jacome. Mer ays British tax on 
provi uring the three ye 
January 15, 1942, is approximately 30% 
and as the reasons for the Over-proviene 
of such large amounts may be cong; _— 
as non-recurring, we have transfer’. 
£25,000 out of this over-provision to Ted 
general reserve fund. the 


THE INVESTMENTS 


Turning to capital, our inv 

in the balance-sheet at January 1th’ : 
£6,859,884, which compares with a make 
value at that date of £7,223,459, and cate. 
sents an appreciation of 5.3 per cent, ove, 
the balance-sheet figure, as against a depre. 
ciation of 4.09 per cent. on the correspond. 
ing figure a year ago. In the past we have 
only published the valuation figure when 
there has been depreciation ; it seems, how. 
ever, only fair to our stockholders to dis. 
close the market valuation irrespective of i; 
relation to the balance-sheet figure. | May 
in this connection mention that, in arriv; 

at the market valuation figure, we have for 
some years valued our holding of ordinary 
shares in Second British Assets Trust, in 
which we own the great majority of the 
shares, at par. This may appear a low 
figure in view of the dividend of 8 pe; 
cent, which that company is now paying 
but it is difficult to arrive at a fair valua- 
tion, and this consistency tends to minimis 
fluctuations in our own annua! valuation. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future, the problems of a 
change over from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy, which are now being stwiied in 
authoritative quarters, will call for much 
clear thinking and mutual understanding, 
and may render it necessary for trust com- 
panies during the transition period to place 
capital security before income return. If, 
however, the capital position is sound a 
temporary fall in income need not give us 
cause for. anxiety, particularly in view of 
the substantial fund we have built up for 
equalisation of dividends. We are planning 
ahead as far as we are able, and while we 
must be prepared for difficulties and set- 
backs, I believe these can and will be over- 
come, and in regard to the companys 
future I am not pessimistic. 

Tha report was adopted. 





LONDON AND RHODESIAN 
MINING AND LAND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The adjourned ordinary general meeung 
of this company was held, on the 16th 
instant, in don, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Elibank (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report: The net profit for the year 's 
£70,777, compared with £55,715 in the 
previous year. A dividend of § per cent. 
was paid in February, 1942. The directots 
have declared and distributed an intenm 
dividend of § per cent. on account of the 
current year. 

_ We have during the year considerably 
increased our holding in Hendersons 
Transvaal Estates. This company is in 3 
strong position and, we believe, should 
continue to be a steady revenue-producet. 
Developments on the Cam and Moto 
Company’s_ properties have proceeded 
steadily. The ore reserves are now stand- 
ing at nearly 1,750,000 tons. a 

The South African Coal Estates (Wi- 
bank) maintained its dividend of 123, Pé& 
cent. Development of the Vubachikwe 
mine has been steadily proceeding, with the 
gratifying result that the ore reserves 
June last amounted to just on 100,000 [ons 
of an average value of approximatcly 74W 
_ There has again been a small increas 
in profits on our ranching business. +° 


sum up, I think stockholders will agree 
that compared with the previous year Uf 
Position as a whole has improved. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Lhe total amount over. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


‘‘HIGHEST FORM OF SECURITY ” 
SIR ERNEST BENN ON NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE 


The annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the United Kingdom Temperance 
and General Provident Institution will be 
held, on the 24th instant, at the head office, 
196 Strand, London, W.C. 

The following is an extract from_the 
statement of the chairman (Sir Ernest J. P. 
Benn, Bt.) circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

As the report and balance-sheet now 
presented will show, we have maintained 
the general attitude outlined in my 
speeches ever since the outbreak of war. 
Victory is our first consideration, and we 
have in your name done everything within 
the capabilities of a life assurance office 
to facilitate the national war effort. We 
are proud to think that our contribution, 
like so many others, has been in fact, if 
not in form, wholly voluntary. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, our staff rushed to the colours, 
causing strain and inconvenience, gladly 
borne by loyal colleagues. We damped 
down our normal new business endeavours 
long before the Kennet Committee recom- 
mended that course. We have supported 
every War Loan to a greater degree than 
was thought possible, and, in fact, we are 
unaware of any aid we could have given to 
the great cause of freedom which has not 
are freely given by our directors on your 
be 


This is essentially a peace business. 
Proper life assurance knows nothing of 
war, and is one of many typical British 
industries born, bred and operated in a 
spirit of peace. Our pre-war members who 
insured for their own lawful peaceful pur- 
poses are fully covered against the personal 
risks of war, as, indeed, with few excep- 
tions, they are covered against every danger 
to life. But we have never been willing to 
gamble with our funds when, in fact, war 
was afoot, or offer to share with the foolish 
virgins the care and forethought of the wise. 
Such business as we have written during 
1942 is confined to the very highest class. 

_ Our expense ratio has fallen to the low 
hgure of 12.5 per cent. Our rate of in- 
terest calculated on the book value of our 
fund shows a very moderate fall consider- 
ing our very large holdings of War Loans. 
Our mortality experience, notwithstanding 
war deaths, has been favourable, both as 
regards numbers and amounts of claims, 

e@ temperance section again showing a 
marked superiority. In so far as our figures 
are representative, they point to a very satis- 
factory national position after more than 
three years of total war. 


LOW FIGURE OF SURRENDERS 


We have to turn back 15 years to find 
the item of surrender values paid appearing 
in the revenue account at such a low figure 
as £118,000. The genuine surrenders 
amount to even less, only £80,000, for the 
figures in the account are swollen by book 
transfers from old to new policies. It is a 
temarkable testimony to the public appre- 
claton, both of the security afforded by the 
institution and of the wisdom of maintain- 
ing their life assurance cover, that only 
480,000 out of £26,000,000 should have 

withdrawn. 
Our assets are still calculated on 1938 
values. We have ignored the substantial 
Staustical appreciation caused by a national, 
Closed, con and planned economy, 
ause that appreciation is directly due to 
war, and we have yet to learn the effects of 
war-time plans on peace yalues. Our lia- 
ilities, as explained last year, are calculated 
m, the more stringent basis then adopted. 
balance-sheet thus maintains our un- 
token reputation, and displays a degree of 
security which, although the word now 
means less than formerly, is the very highest 


RISK OF INFLATION 


_ Schemes for post-war reconstruction are 
in the air, plans are propounded to solve 
our problems from infancy to second 
childhood. Yet the most serious problem 
of all is clothed in an impenetrable shroud 
of secrecy, After the 1914-18 war the 
whole of Europe was engulfed in a sea of 
paper currency, and six countries suffered 
the miseries of a complete currency col- 
lapse. There can be little doubt that 
history will repeat itself, and there is no 
need to stress the imperative necessity to 
keep our paper currency stable. 

If the Government fails to raise sufficient 
revenue by taxation and genuine borrowing 
to meet its heavy commitments, and has to 
resort to the expedient of printing new 
paper currency or borrowing new sums 
from the banks, nothing can prevent a 
further fall in the value of our money. 
Unless, therefore, the people will make up 
their minds to increase still further their 
investments in War Loan, it is difficult to 
see how the mounting inflation can be 


_ stemmed, 


We have always regarded our institution 
and its work as high-grade social service. 
We recognise that when war’s afoot we must 
accept grievous limitations on our power 
to serve. Our personnel and our resources 
are, therefore, wholly at the disposal of the 
State for the purpose of defeating the 
enemy. When, however, the needs of war 
have been satisfied, and all that is useful 
for war has been taken, it is permissible to 
apply remaining energies to the mainten- 
ance of the peace-time social and economic 
structure, Too large a part of the national 
expenditure of £14,000,000 a day is used for 
novel, experimental, and extraneous plans 
and purposes, some of them having nothing 
whatever to do with the prosecution of 
hostilities. 


HIGHEST FORM OF SECURITY 


The British insurance market has its own 
post-war plans ready. It is prepared, from 
the very moment when peace arrives, to 
resume all those services to our own people, 
and to the peoples of the whole world for 
which British insurance is framed, and 
which cannot be so well performed by any 
other market, agency, or plan. It may 
indeed be reckoned among our many and 
varied national glories that all the peoples 
of this planet look upon British insurance 
as the highest attainable form of security. 
For financial protection from earthquakes 
in San Francisco to the most trivial of 
human hazards there is no equal to British 
private enterprise. The point has a special 
importance when it is remembered that 
here we have an invisible export ready 
made and waiting for the moment when 


-exports will rank among the first of our 


national needs. 

In estimating Britain’s rightful place in 
world affairs it is helpful to remember 
that, while many millions of other nation- 
alities have always sought the protection of 
British insurance, the British demand for 
foreign cover is insignificant. 


FIRE AND, ACCIDENT SUBSIDIARY 


The United Kingdom Fire and Accident 
Company, now in its third year, is justify- 
ing our high expectations. The com- 
pulsory shrinkage in motor business has 
been counter-balanced by the growth of 
the fire account. As was anticipated, our 
members are finding convenience in the 
widened services offered at our branches, 
and also appreciate the advantage of 


placing their fire and general business with 
an office belonging to the Mutual Institu- 
tion in which each has his or her full share 
of interest. 
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LONDON AND LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


APPRECIATION IN VALUES 


The 12th ordinary general meeting of 
London and Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in 
London. 

The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington (the 
chairman) presided. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement which was circulated 
to the shareholders with the report and 
accounts : — 

When I addressed you a year ago it was 
anticipated that owing to the extension of 
hostilities to the Far East, our total revenue 
would this year show some falling off. The 
loss of revenue on this account, however, 
was more than offset by increased income 
from investments elsewhere, and our total 
revenue, amounting to £75,963, represents a 
small increase. Once again the charge for 
income-tax is higher, and, due to this, the 
amount available for the ordinary stock- 
holders is equivalent to 12 per cent. before 
deduction of income-tax as compared with 
13 per cent. in the previous year. 

After placing £5,000 to general reserve, 
which is thereby increased to £80,000, we 
recommend payment of a final dividend of 
5; per cent., making a total of 7} per cent. 
for the year. There remains a sum 
£690, which, added to the amount brought 
forward, makes a total of £20,997 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 

The market value of the investments has 
increased substantially, there being an 
appreciation of £160,400, as against a de- 
preciation a year before of £12,189. In 
addition £6,213, being profits on changes 
of investments and other receipts of a 
capital nature, has been added to capital 
reserve, which now amounts to £104,199. 

It is not anticipated that there will be 
any material change in our income for the 
current year. 

The report was adopted. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


REVIEW OF TEA AND RUBBER 





The 34th ordinary general meeting of 
The Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 17th in- 
stant, in London. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by Mr Eric Macfadyen (vice- 
chairman) circulated with the report:— 
Our net revenue amounted to £24,608, or 
£59,709 less than the net revenue of the 
preceding year. The earning capacity of 
a large number of estates in which we are 
interested has come to an end for the time 
being owing to enemy occupation; we must 
anticipate further shrinkage in our income. 

During the past year arrangements have 
been made for the co-ordinated purchase 
by the Ministry of Food of the entire 
quantities of tea available for export from 
India, Ceylon and East Afriga. ‘The price 
paid by the Ministry is based on the prices 
obtained by the estates during the years 
1936-38, plus an allowance of 2}d. in the 
case of India and 4d. in the case of Ceylon. 

Since the date of the last meeting the 
supplies of crude rubber available to the 
United Nations have come from Ceylon, 
India, Africa, and South and Central 
America. Total output is at present under 
200,000 tons per annum. Ceylon and 
Indian production has already been stepped 

to near the maximum. ; ae 
vP The sudden loss to the United Nations 
of so large a proportion of one of the chief 
munitions of modern war has_ stimulated 
an intensive campaign for the development 
of synthetics in the United States. Various 
synthetics have been manufactured there 
for some years, but only in small quantities. 
A production of over 400,000 tons Is aimed 
at in 1943. 
The report was adopted. 
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MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
FOR POWER DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


CONTINUANCE OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Midland Electric Corporation for 
Power Distribution, Limited, will be held 
at the Exchange Hotel, Tithebarn Street, 
Liverpool, on the 3Ist instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement circulated to the shareholders by 
the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., in lieu of the speech which would 
normally be delivered at the meeting: The 
directors’ report informs you that proper 
provision has been made for depreciation, 
while I may state that the plant has been 
maintained in first-class order. I also give 
you the assurance that your company con- 
tinues to make satisfactory progress, and 
that the value of your investment has been 
—_ maintained. 5 : 

evelopment is necessarily restricted to 
the urgent needs of the present, but one 
field of endeavour remains open to us, and 
that we continue to cultivate intensively for 
the growth of goodwill. In this direction 
our management and engineering staff have 
been able to give valuable advice and 
assistance in the economical planning and 
operation of electrical plant, services which 
have been greatly appreciated. 

In addition, we initiated a conference 
with our friends in the gas, water, and 
other utility services, and together formed 
an association for mutual help in war 
emergencies. Suggestions arising from the 
oe have been adopted to the general 
g' 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In the post-war framework as now being 
planned, the industry in which this com- 
any is engaged is considered to be vital. 

ere is a trend towards public control of 
electricity distribution, mostly from incom- 
pletely informed sources. In the early days 
of electricity supply the large towns, with 
their concentrated industries and popula- 
tion, accepted the obligation to supply 
within their own borders. a safe field for 
development, leaving private enterprise to 
embark on the much greater risks associated 
with urban districts and rural areas. The 
greater risks were accepted, and by their 
enterprise and 


research the company 

ings have made possible the wide- 

spread electric service which is now 
available. 


_Private enterprise, with its drive and 
pioneering spirit, has been the main force 
behind practically all the forward move- 
ments that have made our country great. 
It equally has been the force behind the 
development of the electricity supply in- 
dustry. It appears to me to be timely and 
necessary to emphasise the facts of the 
progress of electricity supply. No com- 
parable industry has shown such steady 
progress, such wide expansion of services, 
such co-operative endeavour to review 
progress, and such desire to frame new 
policies for improving the efficiency with 
which its statutory obligations are carried 
out. 


PUBLIC INQUIRIES 


This is not entirely a personal opinion. 
No industry has been subjected to so many 
and so frequent investigations as to pro- 

s and the manner in which it was 
ulfilling its obligations. The reports of 
the investigating committees have been 
published, and pay tribute to the efficiency 
of private enterprise. Of these investiga- 
tions the McGowan Committee (1936) 
made the most complete survey. 

The main suggestions were a substantial 
reduction in the present number of under- 
takings, and reorganisation based on the 
retention of the larger and more efficient 
of the existing undertakings and the absorp- 
tion by them of the smaller undertakings. 
Discussions and negotiations were pro- 


ceeding to this end —_ they ntl 
suspended, due to the more urgen - 
siaieetions eves from: the disturbed 
condition of Europe. 

The recommendations of the McGowan 
Committee remain to-day as the most com- 
plete and weighty pronouncement on the 
future of electricity supply. It is interest- 
ing to note that the committee presided 
over by Lord Cooper, which reviewed the 
development of electricity distribution in 
Northern Scotland, for the same reasons 
which influenced the McGowan Committee 
six years earlier, rejected the theoretical 
advantages of transferring existing supplies 
to a public corporation, on the grounds 
that such a scheme could not be carried 
into effect without very serious and needless 
dislocation of electricity supply. In addi- 
tion, the committee were not satisfied that 
consumers would derive any compensating 
benefits. 


POSITION OF M.E.C. 


The area of your company is in the 
sphere of influence of the West Midlands 
Joint Electricity Authority, and has been 
developed and served as well as any in the 
country. When the scheme for joint 
authorities was included in the 1919 Aa, 
your company, together with the Corpora- 
tions of Wolverhampton, Walsall, and West 
Bromwich, established the West Midlands 


‘Joint Electricity Authority for joint genera- 


tion. We paid 40 per cent of the initial 
costs, and I have no hesitation in saying 
we have made a substantial contribution to 
its success. We are justly proud of the 
development, and we stoutly hold the view 
that the organisation in this area is defi- 
nitely to the advantage of consumers and 
should be continued. 


A SUGGESTION 


Instead of talk of the superficial advan- 
tages of public control and the elimination 
of that perfectly justifiable thing which is 
dubbed the profit motive, I would suggest 
that the basis of the M.J2.C. Order be 
offered to electricity undertakings of reason- 
able size, public and private alike. I do 
so, feeling that it would be for the good of 
the industry and its consumers. It retains 
the drive, enterprise, and efficiency which 
comes from gainful employment together 
with a balanced control of profit. 

The Order includes a standard tariff 
for _electricity supplied and a standard 
profit on capital employed in the business. 
All profits above those permitted have to 
be returned to consumers in flat Percentage 
reductions from the standard tariff, but 
permitted profit is increased by } per cent. 
in respect of each 2} per cent. by which 
the charges for electricity have been reduced 
below the standard tariff throughout the 
whole year. 

It is essentially a co-operative Order 

between the consumers and the company, 
its main principle being freedom of direc- 
tion up to a permitted profit, and thereafter 
a fixed division between service to the com- 
munity and reward for development and 
efficiency. 
_ This appears to me to be the best Order 
in existence. It was hammered out over 
a period of four years by the Electricity 
Commissioners, representatives of 20 Local 
Authorities, and the company, and I can 
see nothing but good to consumers in 
offering similar terms to, publicly owned 
undertakings. Give them the opportunity 
for development and a measure of gain 
for their energy, with freedom to use that 
gain for the general betterment of the area 
for which they are responsible. I should 
then expect a new spur to development 
to the lasting advantage of industry and an 
inevitable reduction in charges to con- 
sumers. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The following is a summary of ; 
address to be submitted by the Fe lac 
Mr. Robert E. Dickinson, at the annuai 
meeting of the National Provident Instity- 
tion, to be held, on the 23rd instant, in 
London. 

Our new business shows a welcome re. 
covery, though by pre-war standards it js 
still small. Our mortality experience, in 
spite of the effect of war conditions, has 
been satisfactory. Our interest yield con- 
tinues to fall, owing to the impracticability 
of making new investments at rates com- 
parable with those earned on our old 
investments. a 

1942 was the closing year of our trien- 
nium. We have accordingly made the 
usual valuation of our assets and of our 
actuarial liabilities. Our Stock Exchange 
securities stand in the books at or below 
the market selling prices, less accrued in- 
terest, on December 31, 1942. In the 
aggregate the margin between the market 
values and the book values when we closed 
our books exceeded £1,000,000. 

We have decided that in present circum- 
stances it would be proper to make a distri- 
bution in respect of the three years ending 
December 31, 1939. Bonuses will accord- 
ingly be allotted to policies entitled to 
share in respect of the years 1937 to 1939 
on the scales set out in the valuation 
report, and in the case of full profit whole 
life policies the rate of bonus is {2 per 
cent, per annum. In the case of full profit 
endowment assurances the rates vary with 
the maturity ages, and on policies maturing 
at age 60 the rate is £1 12s. per cent. per 
annum. This distribution will cost ap- 
proximately £530,000, so that we shall 
carry forward undivided the substanual 
sum of nearly £700,000° as an additional 
reserve. We have, I think, every reason 
to be gratified with the results of the past 
three years, and we are well equipped to 
meet the future. 





DORMAN, LONG AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


VISCOUNT GREENWOOD'S 
STATEMENT 


Statement by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. 
the Viscount Greenwood, P.C., circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
to September 30, 1942, in place of the 
customary speech at the annual general 
meetin, 


g. ' 

As already explained, it was found we! 
practicable to complete the report = 
accounts and .to hold our annual genera 
meeting during, 1942. 

in sacendense with our usual — 
we have provided for all taxation ba 
on the profits for the year. 

The directors are glad to recommend > 
allocation of a sum of £15,000 er 
heading of pension fund. Part of ths, 
as in former years, will be devoted to aug- 
menting the staff pension scheme. oe 

Cash at bankers shows an increase. Sub- 
stantial payments have been made -_ 
the date of the balance-sheet in — : 
debenture interest and taxation, and furt 
sums will be required for the dividends 
now recommended. sale 

Premiums payable under the provision 
of the War Damage Act, 1941, have Deel 
reduced in respect of the year to ag 
ber 30, 1942. This reduction has 0° 
general to all trades and industrics. = 
view of experience available and to $ a 
guard prospects of future employment, 
necessity of more equitable treatment 
the iron and steel industry cannot be 


Additions to capital expenditure — 
to £28,839, and_ realisations ance 
£10,128. ‘The provision for depreci ech 
has been maintained at £275,000, W 
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approximately equals the wear and tear 
allowance for taxation purposes. ; 

So far as has been possible in the cir- 
cumstances, we have continued to make 
improvements to our plant and equipment 
and to maintain the whole of it in a proper 
state of repair. We have considered it 
advisable to increase the provisions for 
renewals, relinings and repairs to cover 
expenditures which have been deferred by 
reason of wartime conditions. 

There has been no allocation out of 
profits to the workmen’s compensation 
reserve fund during the past year. The 
increase Of £7,025 represents accrued in- 
terest and a surplus arising on the realisa- 
tion of an investment. The investments 
are in trustee securities and the market 
value, at the date of the balance-sheet was 
£435,179. The investments are held by 
trustees under the terms of a special trust 
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deed setting forth the conditions un 
which they are held. _ 

We continue to provide facilities for 
National Savings and additional staff and 
more employees have joined Savings 
Groups during the past year. 

_Although it is not permissible for me to 
give particulars of production figures for 
our various departments, they constitute 
an essential aud “important factor in the 
war effort. 

Our thanks are due to the management, 
staff and all employees for the services 
which they have rendered to the company 
and the country during the year under 
very difficult conditions. 

The adjourned fifty-third ordinary 
general meeting of the company will be 
held at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, on the 25th instant, 
at twelve o’clock noon. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE OR STATE CONTROL 


4 
MR. WILLIAM SHEARER’S ADDRESS 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Midland Counties Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 17th 
instant, in London. 

Mr William Shearer, chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of 
his remarks said : — 

The results disclosed in the accounts 
reflect another year’s satisfactory operation 
of our extensive undertakings. During the 
year we successfully met all demands made 
on our electricity supply and transport 
undertakings, thereby contributing in no 
small measure to the war effort in the 
areas we serve. 

A year ago I mentioned that we had just 
put into effect certain revisions of the 
tariffs for electricity supply. We have now 
under consideration further revisions of the 
various tariffs, and expect to be able to 
imimate these to consumers at an early 
date. Some of you may think that in 
reducing charges in two successive years, 
during a period of war when we are experi- 
encing rising costs, we are taking an unduly 
opumistic view of future trading. We are 
pursuing this policy, however, with confi- 
dence, knowing that our business has been 
built on a strong foundation, that the 
financial structure is thoroughly stable, and 
that the sound commercial principles by 
which we have been guided during the 
30 odd years of the company’s existence 
will enable us not only to face, without 
undue anxiety, any temporary depression 
or setback that might be experienced, but 
on the conclusion of the war to continue 
4 policy of intensive development, leading 
to still further reductions in charges. 


SERIOUS DISLOCATION INEVITABLE 


I make these remarks, however, with one 
Teservation, namely, that if,as is suggested 
r. certain quarters, the great supply in- 

ustry, which hitherto has not cost the 
taxpayer a penny, is to be thrown into the 
melting-pot of party politics, that the 
a companies are to be wound up and 
weely undertakings are to be run by new 
odes ad hoc or otherwise, getting their 

inspiration” and directions from White- 
= OF its vicinity, serious dislocation must 

waa ensue, with results which, I 
2 he’s would be permanently detrimental 
: € interests of consumers and, indeed, 
0 - whole community. 
which , would be the real standards by 
should € position of the supply industry 
cml be judged? ‘There are three main 
. posi Ons—first, that it should be in 
suppl ton of giving a reliable and efficient 

Y to meet all demands at a fair and 


Price ; a 
ment should be’ skilled ‘and efficient, and 


that employees should have adequate 
security of tenure with good and, indeed, 
generous conditions of employment; and 
third, that the requisite finance is provided 
on prudent and reasonable terms. 

_ The first of these considerations naturally 
implies close collaboration with our great 
electrical manufacturers and engineers to 
see that the most efficient plant and equip- 
ment is installed, and I believe that British 
manufacturers in all branches of the in- 
dustry have given, and are giving, the 
supply undertakers of this country and 
their consumers every satisfaction in 
technical design and production. No one 
can dispute the fact that the vast majority 
of electricity supply undertakings in this 
country have a high standard of efficiency. 
Then again, it is essential to establish 
satisfactory relationships between the 
various undertakers and their consumers. 
So far as we are concerned, and, I am sure, 
this is the experience of other supply 
authorities throughout the country, these 
are of the most harmonious nature. 


HIGHLY SKILLED STAFF 


The next consideration which I men- 
tioned affects staff and employees. It has 
been the endeavour of the supply industry 
to provide a highly skilled executive, 
capable of dealing with every branch of the 
business in all its aspects and of establish- 
ing with the employees a bond of mutual 
respect; coupled with due and even 
generous recognition of services rendered. 
In this I can say that great success has been 
achieved and _ particularly emphasised by the 
excellent experience since the commence- 
ment of the war. 

Then there is finance—the ability to pro- 
vide adequate financial resources on_ the 
cheapest possible terms. By prudent 
management the accumulated reserves in 
our operating companies are neither exces- 
sive nor inadeauate under present-day 
circumstances for an undertaking of this 
nature, and I feel confident that, if not 
subjected to undue interference, we can 
make a substantial contribution to the re- 
establishment of peace-time industry on a 
healthy and prosperous basis in the exten- 
sive areas we serve. 

In making these observations I should 
make it clear that the industry is by no 
means unmindful of the desirability of 
further co-ordination and certain technical 
and other improvements, which would tend 
to greater flexibility and still higher 
efficiency. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Meantime there is a good deal of propa- 
ganda being assiduously spread around as 
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to the necessity for vital and far-reaching 
changes in the whole structure of the 
industry, as part of the so-called post-war 
reconstruction programme. 

I think it is essential that consumers, 
employees and stockholders of all supply 
companies, ratepayers of local authorities 
and taxpayers gemerally, in their own 
interests, should examine proposals of the 
nature put forward from motives which I 
suspect are by no means altruistic, with 
meticulous care, so that they may not be 
misled by specious promises. 

It is to be hoped that those in whose 
hands our post-war destiny may lie will 
realise how much the real necessities of the 
country depend not on Utopian plans, but 
on the efforts and personal endeavour of 
an independent - minded freedom - loving 
people encouraged to work to the highest 
possible efficiency on sound commercial 
lines, proper regard being had, of course, 
to the welfare and security of all those 
employed in each particular industry. 

The war has inevitably brought in its 
train a very considerable measure of control 
and bureaucratic influence in every phase 
of industrial and social activity. This 
control may have to be continued in some 
directions in the immediate post-war years, 
but it is the duty of everyone who wishes 
Britain to remain great to see that it does 
not become a permanent feature of the 
nation’s economy. 

You will have noticed in the Press pro- 
posals affecting the undertakings in London 
and the home counties. Do not let us pay 
too much attention to these grandiose 
schemes emanating from a body known as 
the London and Home Counties Joint 
Electricity Authority. These proposals 
have been thrown into the floodlight of 
publicity with somewhat indecent haste in 
the hope, no doubt, that they might capture 
popular imagination at a time of national 
crisis. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a final dividend of 54 per cent., making 
8 per cent. for the year, was declared on 
the ordinary stock. 





CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED ' 


The forty-seventh ordinary general mect- 
ing of the Consolidated Mines Selection 
Company, Limited, will be held, on the 
23rd instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Mr Ss. S. 
Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O.) circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1942:— we2 

The market value of the company’s in- 
vestments at December 31, 1942, Was 
£1,293,030, as compared with £1,225,405, 
whilst the cash position was also higher at 
£61,675, as compared with £45,236. The 
profit and loss account, however, reflects 
the serious loss of income from one of 
the company’s major assets—namely, its 
holding of shares in Mawchi Mines, 
Limited—and a substantial reduction of 
income from its interest in Rhodesian 
Anglo-American, Limited. The net profit 
for the year was £55,453. It is recom- 
mended that a dividend of § per cent., 
equivalent to 6d, per 10s. unit of stock, 
less income tax, should be paid. 

I think it can be reasonably anticipated 
that the results for the current year will at 
least not fall below those of last year. 











Every year many hundreds of Companies 
publish Reports of their Annual General 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
provides valuable information which is not 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore 
read it more carefully than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting 
these reports may be obtained on ———_. 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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(Continued from page 371) 
Tin Supplies 


The steps taken to overcome the tin supply difficulties 
caused by the loss of the rich Pacific sources of supply 
were discussed in The Economist of November 28, 1942 
(page 682). Since then further progress towards 
the solution has been made. On the production 
side, the labour difficulties in Bolivia, which temporarily 
slowed down exports from that country—at 34,952 long tons 
during the first eleven months of 1942 they showed a 
decline of 2,178 tons on the year—were settled early this 
year. The fall in Bolivia’s exports has been offset by the 
rise in the production of the Belgian Congo ; according to 
a recent public statement by M. A. De Vleeschauwer, the 
Belgian Minister of Colonies, output rose to 21,000 tons 
last year, compared with about 18,000 tons in 1941. Total 
extra-Pacific tin production in 1942 probably surpassed 
85,000 tons—the output of the year ended October 31, 
941. In 1943 production may show a further increase. 
Apart from the fact that the threat of labour unrest in 
Bolivia has receded, production development in Africa is 
going ahead. The Belgian Congo, according to the Belgian 
Colonial Minister, aims at raising its output to at least 
35,000 tons by 1945 ; tin mines in Nigeria have row received 
supplies of equipment through the intervention of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board. South Africa is going 
ahead with the development of its tin resources, including a 
promising newly discovered mine in South-West Africa. 
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sumption. According to a recent statement by the War 
Production Board, United States consumption of tin in 
1943 will be cut to about one-half of the 1941 total of 
100,000 tons. As that country’s consumption in 1942 totalled 
65,000 tons, this means a further cut of roughly 15,000 
tons. If the cut in British consumption is of similar order, 
it should not be higher than 15,000 tons this year, A 
substantial margin between Anglo-American requirements 
and prospective extra-Pacific supplies in 1943 will thus 
remain from which the requirements of the other United 
Nations can be met. While in 1942 the major part of the 
economies in American tin consumption was accounted for 
by the replacement of tinplate by lacquered steelplate, the 
reduction of the tin content in bearing metals and bronze, 
the many prohibitions for the use of tin and materials 
containing tin, the increased savings in 1943, apart from 
the more extensive application of last year’s economy 
measures, will be largely secured by a reduction in the 
tin content of solder and by the increased production of 
electrolytic tinplate. An order reducing the maximum tin- 
content in solder for general use from 30 to 20 per cent 
has recently been introduced by the War Production Board, 
The order was the result of extensive experiments with low- 
tin solders in 1942, in the course of which the technica] 
problems connected with the greater heat requirements in 
the application of the low-tin solders have been solved. 
Electrolytic tinplate production, which in 1942 represented 
only 4 per cent of the United Stages’ total tinplate output, 
will account for 60 per cent of the total output in 1943. 





* 


The main contribution towards the solution of the’ tin 
supply problem, however, comes from economies in con- 


According to WPB estimates this will cut tin requirements 
for tinplate to 11,000 tons, against 21,000 tons in 1942 and 


48,700 tons in 1941. In sum, the Allied production pro- 
gramme is unlikely to be held up for lack of tin. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


TURNOVER in the markets continues at a 
low level, business in general failing to 
affect prices to any extent. The undertone 
is steady, and although there has been a 
slight recession this week, the Financial 
News ordinary share index last Friday 
touched a new high at 97.4. The gilt- 
edged market attracted little support this 
week and prices in consequence tended to 
ease slightly. In the foreign bond market, 
Greek loans were in demand, but the 
earlier gains were lost as the week ad- 
vanced. Japanese issues were marked down 
slightly, while minor losses were recorded 
for Brazilian and Chilean stocks. Absence 
of interest, rather than any real selling, 
occasioned a fairly general decline in the 
junior issues of the home rail market, 
LMS and GWR ordinary shares in particu- 
iar, falling § and 4} point respectively. The 
prior charges, however, remained steady. 
Following on last week’s improvement, 
Argenfine railway stocks were subjected to 
some profit taking. Central Argentine 
4 per cent debentures lost 2 points, while 
among the junior stocks declines ranged 
from 4 to 4. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific 
ordinary fluctuated erratically, easing 4 on 
balance. 


Changes in the industrial market were 
small and relatively insignificant. Leading 
brewery shares were marked down on 
fears of the coming Budget, Guinness and 
Bass both losing 1s. For similar reasons, 
Imps lost zs, but other tobacco shares 
were steady. In the motor and aircraft 
section, Rolls-Royce were prominent with 
a loss of yg, but the general tendency was 
upward, De Havilland and Hawker 
Siddeley both advancing 6d. among smaller 
gains. After a steady rise on hopes of 
an increased distribution, Swan Hunter 
lost 2s. on the news that the dividend was 
unchanged. Elsewhere in the heavy indus- 
trial section, Wm. Cory and Bolsover were 
firm. Cunard failed to retain an earlier rise 
of 10}d. in a firm shipping section, several 
other issues gaining a few pence. Brad- 


ford Dyers were strong on the settlement 
of the preference arrears, but there was 
little of note in the textile group. Eleg- 
tricity supply stocks were dull, while 
among electrical equipment issues Enfield 
Cable lost 1s. 6d. on the lower earnings. 
Among the dollar stocks, 
Nickel fell a point on the year’s results, 
and Brazilian Traction was persistently 
weak. Elsewhere London Brick and Radia- 
tion were prominent with gains of 1s. 3d. 
and Is. respectively. 


The recent strong Cape demand for 
kaffir shares did not continue this week. 
Quotations were generally easier, losses 
ranging from ;'; to 4 for both developing 
and dividend-paying mines. General 
Mining and Union Corporation were 
exceptions to the trend, advancing , and 
fs, respectively. The rubber market was 
neglected, but tea shares were in demand. 
Among leading issues to improve, Jhanzie 
and Dooars were outstanding with gains 
of ts. 3d. each. Oil shares displayed a 
rather easier tendency throughout for lack 
of support. Leading issues were generally 
i's lower on the week. 


‘““FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Total 





























by profit taking, which in general elimi- 
nated previous gains. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDI ES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 





International 1943 
nel Mol, | Mar. | Mar 
Low | High | 24, 3, | 10, 
Jan. | Mar. | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 
6 | 3 
347 Industrials ... 81-1 | 89-6 | 89-1 | 89-5 89-2 
a eee 72-6 | 86-1 | 82-4! 86-1 | 84-4 
40 Utilities....... | 67-9 | 76-6 | 75-9, 76-6 | 76° 
419 Stocks........| 78-5 | 87-3 | 86-5 | 87:5 86.9 
Av. yield %*...... | 5-36 | 4-91 4-92} 4-91 4:95 





< 50 Common Stocks. 
DatIty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON 5S10CKS 


Mar. | Mar. Mar. Mar. | Mar. | 
, iis a 8 “ 
pitted tidied ‘ - 
110-0 110-6 | 110-8 1103 109-7 109-1 
1943: High, 110-8, Mar. 6; Low, 99°6, jan. 2 
Total share dealings : Mar.‘11, 1,430 000 ; 
Mar. 12, 1,972,000; Mar. 13,* 830,000 ; 
Mar. 15, 1,365,000; Mar. 16, 1,027,000 ; 


Mar. 
lo 


ai Corres. Security Indices Mar. 17, 1,268,000. 
Bargains pnt », fi © Teo — 
in S.E 0- sessl B 
145 | in SE. | 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed eae 
t § | shares* Int.t = ‘ J 
MPU aL — “ Capital Issues 
Mar. 11..... 4,886 2,799 97 -3 136-5 . , . New 
me Ke 04a 4,686 2,815 97 -4 136 -6 Week ending Nominal Coa Rvs 
» 15..... 6,115 | 3,340 97 -2 136 6 March 20, 1943 Capital versions = Money 
at,” Wie 4,834 2,762 | 97-2 136-6 £ £. 
“eee 4,687 3003 | 97-1 136 6 To Shareholders only 1,032,433 1,012,794 a 
— niabais Fie ee ee Le Particulars of Government issues appear on pace gh 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary Jee versions 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-4 (Mar. 12); lowest, 94-] VYeart Conversions \ ~ it 
(Jan. 4. | 20 Fixed Int.. 1943: highest, 136 8 (Jan. 22); 4 534 660,351 326,341,057 
owest, ‘ an. 4). New basis in S.E oe: BM el secenaae ve wetacnees : ys pepe 
§ Old basis. ° . ines es -_ ines aah Seif alan ante 334,189,027 330,108 965 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. | one ~. 
New York Yeart UK, ee UK. Comm 
: £ Nil 
: : Ee ao 325,553,457 787,608 } 
— eS ne a failed to stimulate Wall = 1942...0/2 131.0: 329'940,660 199,308 27.00" 
treet this week, but extensive buying on Natu Excld.) 
. : r Borrowing (Conv. ©: 
investment account resulted in numerous . ~eig wae & ( Pref. Ord 
2 point advances for steel, rail and rubber . £ 131.959 
issues in particular, raising many quota- 1943.............. 321,593,261 609,857 4/2) 
tions to peak levels since November, 1940. 1942. ----- +--+ 328°188,621 89,529 |, 


The effect of a reduced volume of support 
at the reopening on prices was intensified 


only 
+ Includes Government issue to Mar. 9, 195, @ nf 
Above figures include all new capital " 
permission to deal has been granted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Mar. 13, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £72,843,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £120,196,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £430,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(13,877,212, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,649,169,000 against £2,559,470,000 
jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURB 
~ Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- Aeet 1ineee 1) Week | Week 
4 











Revenue mate, | ended | ended 
ee et a | Mas. | Bee. 
14 , 13. 14, 13, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
nae | fa, 
ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE | | | 
income Tax... .| 913,000) 725,977; 935,996, 24,194 38,036 
Sur-tax wees 69,897 68,458" 2,770 3,779 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties 90,000) 86,216) 88,151! 1,990, 1,659 
Stamps ‘ 15, 000} 12,543 13,180) és awe 
N.DC. . ‘ \ 425.000) 20,124 27,825) 470; 626 
E.P.T. ae, i ' 235,704) 330,857) 4,580; 11,190 
Other Inld. Rev i 1,000) 762 850! _- eee 
} 


Bren SMR... SI lian sel 
Fotal Inld. Rev.|1522000)1151223|1465317| 34,059) 55,290 
{ — | ~ a) 

_... «| 438,295) 355,178) 435,797] 13,133, 11,840 
_ | 366,705] 311,098, 404,800, 1,900, 3,000 





Customs 
Excise. 
Total Customs & | | 
Excise. ......| 805,000) 666,276} 840,597) 15,033) 14,840 
| 2: 


— aoa tl SS 
Motor Duties...| 34,000 38,153) 28,224 123, 
Canadian Govt. 


j } 
Contribution .| 225,000 ' 224,719, 


P.O, (Net Re-|* | 
ceipts)....... | 10,000} 12,200; 10,000, 1,000 500 

WirelessLicences; 4,300) ... | 4,200) ... | ... 

Crown Lands. . .! 800 910; 960) 

Reveipts from! | | | 
Sundry Loans|) 5,000) 5,185; 3,380 59 47 





Miscell. Receipts) 21,000) 81,497) 87,103) 3,004, 2,166 


Total Ord. Rev. 2627100|1955444 2664500 53,278. 72.843 
SELF-BALAN( oe a ii Sa ee a 


| | | | 
P.O. & Brdceastg.| 102,523} 98,000) 101,000; 1,500, 2,000 





SS SS Meee . a — 
Total... 2729623 2053444 2765500 54,778 74,845 


eee 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| payments 

; 





Esti (£ thousands) 

a | r F 

mate, one Week | Week 
|1942-43) ra 
Mar. Mar. 


| 14, | 13, 
| sits 942 | 194 


Expenditure 
| ended | ended 
Mar. | Mar. 


14, | 13, 
1942 | 1943 





EXPENDITURE |, 
Int. & Man. of | | 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000} 251,868 6,155) 


Payments to N. 
8,076! 8,080) 


{reland . eqtee 9,500 
OtherCons, Fund | 
7,800| 7,515 7,188 6 


“ePrvices 
al........,.] 342,300] 267,459] 320,421| 9691 1,049 
iply Services. '5364493'4235709|4979371/102479 119147 


ORDINARY | | 


963) 1,049 





Sut 
» KR ——|-__}-. —__|___|__— 
lotal Ord. Exp.|5706793 4503168 5299792/103448 120196 


SI LF-BALAN¢ ING) | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 98,000] 101,000, 1,500, 2,000 





Ae ae 15809316 4601168 5400792 104948 122196 


jter increasing Exchequer balances by 
£82,049 to 2,802,318, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£48,129,950 to £16,708 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 





Overseas Trade Guarantees 0000000000002 38 
275 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Act....7............... tas 10 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
" Ways and 
Tressury Means | Trea- 
. Advances | SUry a 
Date ins 5 pe eee Bank . ‘loat- 
Ten- | y,, | Public of Posits_ing 
der | *®P | Depts. Eng- | ,>¥, | Debt 
| land | 7224s 
1942 
Mar. 14 845-0 Not available 
Dec. 12 1045 -0 ” ” 
» 19 1045-0 a na 
» 26 1045-0 ” ”» 
A a 2,833°2 |161-6 | 67-7 | 966-5 | 4029-0 
Jan. 9 1045-0 Not available 
» 16 1040-0 ia a 
ss 23 1030 -0 a 
» 30 1020-0 1770 -8/231-7| 24-0 | 930-5) 4027-0 
Feb. 6 (1010-0 Net available | 
» 13 |1000-0 Be a | 
» 20) 990-0 ne i | 
» 27 | 980-0, 1829-7/230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-5} 4065-1 
Mar. 6 975-0 Not available 
» 13) 975-0 ; 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
Amount | Average a 
Date of __|__ Rate latiotted 
—— of Allot- ° 
Tender | Applied anent at 
Offered “FP f°" Auiotted = "5" Min. 
| ad Rate 
1942 | s. d. | 
Mar. 13 75-0 | 128-0 75:0 | 20 0°34; 44 
Dec. 18 75-0 | 137-4 75-0 | 20 1-64, 39 
— 75-0 | 144-8} 75-0] 20 1:25; 29 
oe 75-0 | 143-5 750} 20 2°05: 41 
1943 
Jan. 8 | 75-0/| 133-9] 750/20 2-11) 46 
i 75-0 | 140-0 75601} 20 1°56, 36 
<-) 75-0 | 148-2 75:0 | 20 1-66 33 
ac, 75-0 | 161-0 75-0 | 19 11-57 28 
Feb. 5 75-0 | 158-7 750} 1911-80; 29 
» 12 | 75-0] 161-6] 75-0] 19 11-85 | 34 
a ae 75-0 | 152-7 75:0 | 19 11-93 | 32 
- 2 75-0 | 172-8 750} 19 11°86 | 24 
Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 75-0} 19 11-68 | 25 
se ae 75-0 | 164-5 75:0 | 20 0-29; 30 














On Mar. 12th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 30 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on March 19th. For the week ending 
March 20th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 























3% 3% 24% 
Week | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | Sent 
Fed. B.cccccce 6,133 2,230 7,717\| 8,972 
ee aa 5.745 | 2,278 6,200\|| 8.586 
— ern 753 2,040 12,138}/ 7,533 
errr 5,484 2,569 8,700||| 6,716 
ME «—Beccccece 5,143 2,136 13.367]|| 8,377 
ae Seer ,960 2,837 27,371)|| 50,781 
— aa ove 32,718)}, 39,223 
Totals to date ..| 735,504* 545,848*|1093479t|| 178,555$ 
*® 172 weeks. + 115 weeks. $¢ 16 weeks. 


\| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 16th amounted to a total value of £55,252,038. 
Up to Feb. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of {96,972,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 17, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








y | £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 927,383,123 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 938,170,031 
partmens. ... 22,858,595 | Other Secs.... 801, 
| Silver Coin... 13,325 
| Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue ....... 950,000,000 
}Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
| 168s. per oz. 
fine)... 241,718 
950,241,718 | 950,241,918 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 187,358,088 


Govt. Secs. 

eee 3,498,784 | Other Secs. 

Public Deps.*. 6,863,411 | Discounts 
—__—— Advances 4,120,958 
Other Deps. : Securities. 19,119,782 
Bankers. . 156,064,007 | ——— 
Other Accts. 53,745,303 | 23,240,740 
~——_————— | Notes... .. 22,858,595 

209,809,310 | Gold & Silver 

, Cele. 1,267,082 
234,724,505 | 234,724,505 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








1942 1943 
= | ‘ - | 
Mar. | Mar Mar. | Mar. 
13 | 3 | 10 | 17 
| { 
- 3 o- sane 
Issue Dept. : | j 
Notes in circulation..... 754°2 922-5 926-4) 927-8 


Notes in banking depart | 





ee 26:0 27-8 23-9) 22-9 
Government debt and | 
securities*.... 1 949-3) 949-+3) 949-2 
Other securities . . saa 1-9 0-7 0-7 03 
ee 0-0 0:0, O60 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 0-2 0-2} 0:3 
fine oz. -... +++ 168-00 168 -00 168 00,168 00 
Deposits : | } 
EE. 5 ssn perme wees 12-6 69 4 “7 6-9 
Bankers’ ...... 136-9 164-9 160-4) 156-1 
eine aiiias apna 49-2 57-7) 54-3) 53-7 
ees... ae 198-7, 229-5, 219-4) 216-7 
Banking Dept. Secs | | | 
Government....... 162-8 186-6 188-6) 187-4 
Discounts, etc......... 4:3, 46 4-7) 4-2 
1 See aa eee 23-3 27-6 19-2) 19-1 
ee ...-| 190-4 218-8, 212-5) 210-6 
Banking depart. res. ... .| 26-1 28-6 25-0) 24-1 
o /o .| Se 1 % 
‘** Proportion ”’ 13-2, 12-4 11-3; 1h+] 
| 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on Decen bet 1, 1942. 


er 

& 

ii [CCID AD SILVER 

"The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 

remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounte 

have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. 
RO ae on 23} 
hg RTE 234 
Ts ae 234 
Falck pti dinrien 234 
7 eee ie 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


ea ge Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 


12th and ‘acland remained unchanged between Mar. 
eXchange.) . 

United States. ¢ é 
rene (4-863) 4-024-034; mail transfers 
fan fopetjysoaada. $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
Sweden us Switzerland. Francs (25 +22}) 17-30-40. 
% Bank of ee 180) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
(11-43) “tee geengland. 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
Dutch Wat gigit 23 ;_, mail transfers "16 -95§-17 15. 
tausters  egeeg, POF (12-11) 7-88-62 pai 
99. Ae Portugal. ?scudos 

yo 00'20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
(buying), “ 


> mail transfers 4-02- Brazil. 83-64] cr. 
Fixed Rates 
ca for Pa at Bank of England for 
‘caring Offices. Spain, Peseta 40°50 (Official rate) ; 


(Figures in brackets are par of 


Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
71°25 lire. 
Market Rates—The following rates remained un- 


changed between Mar. 12th and Mar. 18th: 


Piastres (97) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
“a aera) yd. » Bekginn Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 2}-34d. gi 

Special Accounts are in, force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par, Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 

ATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
BR. yodlbmes ‘between Mar. 12th and Sr ai tie, 
, 2% {changed from 3% October 26, ’ 
M.D Be 7 Bank Bills 60 days 14%: 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1s%.- 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14 % ; 3 months, 1a§. 
Day-to-day money, }-1%. Short Loans, 1-13%. 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at eal? 
%; at notice 13%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


l 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | eae. 





N York 
ae 10 | 1l | 12 | 13 | 15 16 
‘ in ; ; i 
1 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents } Cents | Cents 
London ....| 4024§ | 4024§ 402$§ | 402 





soaks | ao tholes 810189 840 
treal ../89-810|89 -810,89 -810)89 - 810/89 - 

Montreal -**/93 .33¢123 -33t123 -33t|23 -33t/23 -33t 23 “33H 
B. Aires, |. (23.72#123 729/23 -76*|23 -78°|23 -76* 23 -16" 
Seema 5.18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 


® Official rate 29-78. t+ Free rate 37-00, § Bidy 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


| 1 

12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Mar. | Feb. | oa ee 
Gi. Resources 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold certifs. on hand and 

due from Treasury..... 20,514) 20,441) 20,449) 20,443 
Total reserves .......0.00. 20,856) 20,859! 20,860) 20,854 
Total cash reserves ....... 328; 382; 374 370 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ... 2,253; 5,931! 5,200] 6,090 
Fotal bills and secs. ....... 268] 5.956) ses! e112 
Total resources .......... | 24,264! 28,512) 28,380) 28,502 

LIABILITIES 





F.R. notes in ciren........ 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 
Ggvt. deposits 603 258) 
eee | 14,345! 14,346) 14,090; 14,306 
otal liabilities ..........| 24264) 28.512 28,380! 28.502 
ee | ere 190 -9°4,\77 TTT 9% 177 -2% 


| 
aay | 


Monetary gold stock. .....| 22,709, 22,643! 22,643) 22,644 
Treasury & bank currency. | 3,271) 3,925) 


8,597/'12,511 12,672) 12,705 
3,270} 1,790) 1,790] 1,880 
305 12,917} 12,935) 13,122 

14 5 





BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 

'925| 3,953] 3,971 
| 


j | 
LIABILITIES | 


Money in circulation ...... | 11,520) 15,952) 16,154, 16,205 
Treasury cash and dep. ++] 2,236} 2,481, 2,226! 2,223 





| Mar. Mar 

| 6, 12, | 19, 26, 5, 

ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 , 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin & bullion 444) 444) 444) 444 444 
Rupee coin.......- 290; 154 145; 138) 123 
Balances abroad ... 547 842) 883, 913) 916 
Sterling securities. .| 1,939, 3,758 3,827) 3,857) 3,957 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,313) 1,844) 1,825, 1,825) 1,825 
Investments....... 65 63 


Notes in circ. : India; 3,646 


Deposits: Govt....! 195| 340] 384) 407) 324 
pe Banks |.) 432) 496," 517] 505! 529 


Reserve ratio...... 59 -8°.,'67 -8°4, 68 -5%, 68 -7°4 69 -3% 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


1 “16, | 31, 5, 
ASSETS | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin and bullion... .. | 44-42) 76-99) 71-32) 71-96 
Bills discounted.......... | 0-41} 0-95) 11-03) 11-02 
Invest. and other assets...| 58 an 72-48) 66°25, 66°75 
LIABILITIES \ | | 
Notes in circulation....... 27 -13) 39-63) 37-92) 36-74 
Deposits: Government...] 15°22) 2°57) 3:12) 3-77 
Bankers’ ...... 48-74; 98 96100 -21/100-71 
i ares |}. 7-23) 6 -93, 7-02) 6:14 


Reserve ratio..........+. 145 +4, 52 -2% 148 -5°% 149 -1% 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


7 ; 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | M: 





114 66) 66 





s | 
LIABILITIE 6,097} 6,117, 6,144 6,254 
' } 


Burma; 258) 


Million £’s 


| Jan. Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
8, 15 





} 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
. Million £N.Z.’s 
ny ~ Jan. Nov. Dec 
| is | “30.” | ta” | 
ASSETS 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1943 

Gold and stg. exch........ 15-98! 29-26) 27-95! 39 9: 
Advences to State....... 29-60) 25-70) 27-94) 3p -o¢ 
oo ee ee 3-87) 4-46) . : 
.  - aaene 446) 444 
Aare 23-89) 28-46) 29. 

Demand liabs.: State....] 10-30) 9-93! oa ou 
Banks and others ........ 14 -29) 19-87) 5 $2 





Reserve to sight liabs.. . . .132 -9%'50 1%l7 08 are 





es 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 








Week ~—«|_—S—sC Aggregate 

@ __Ended | from Yon 1 to 
| Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar 

- | 14, og hawaii; 
ae. Ce Be SE 
Working days: 6 | 6 | 62) @y 
Birn.ingham..... | 2,345 | 2,243 | 29,960 | 28 98s 
Bradford........ 2,785 | 2,365 | 25,752 | 23'753 
Bristol.......... 2,132 638 | 24157, 759 
Ss cadcuhs ates, 776 482 | 9,101 | 8543 
ROU sth yeas 694 742 | 14,316 | 13913 
Leicester........ 964 36 | 10,111 | 10053 
Liverpool ....... 4,928 | 4,447 | 50.951 | 46 o}5 
Manchester...... 11,492 | 11,208 | 138,098 | 135599 
Newcastle....... 1,530 | 1,458) 18,123 16712 
Nottingham ..... 481 443 5,586 | 614] 
Sheffield ........ 555 745 | 10,889 | 12.602 
Southampton... .| 136 75 | 1,389} 1,733 
12 Towns ....... | 28,818 | 25,682 | 338,423 | 311,497 
Dublin*......... | 7,461! 8164! 73,2291 76,550 


* Mar. 7, 1942, and Mar. 6, 1943. 








OM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 














_ UNITED KINGD 
























































Monthly Average 1942 1943 
Unit of any Sa Tne TEE PG PO: aS: PE OO PN 
ees 5 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | Jan. | Feb. July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb 
{| i] t 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miless (244,000 sq. kms.) | i | | | 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... || Ave. daily sales / 78 108 122; 120) 114) 108 113) 117) 110) 105,113) 113) 122, 0 
2. » Other merchandise .... || in 1937=100 || | 83 102} 107, (99 102; 102) 94, + 89-86}: 100) 112} 99} 123), 85) 
3. . ir sditcmaiehers * | se. | 81) 105; 109, 105] 108) 106) 103/104) 98} 101) 112} 106} 123) 99 
4 Registered unemployed G.B.*f ..... || Thousands || 1,212 2,756, 1,514 963, 350, 123| 194 188; 107; 114! 104 101) £95} +87), 99 
5 , United Kingdom (a).......... “ || 1,276) 2,813, 1,690' 1,035, 392, 144) «225, 215,124) «132! 122} 119) 124) 107) 121 
D gp iabteathenanesesoses | > | "118, 306) 239,214) «59, 29) 42) 41} 26, 26, 24) 24] a2} 9) 
7 » Band. England (b)......... | 4 | 50 142, «493 «99's 28S 10)-—«é«éda‘):si‘i‘i kwstStC 7 7 i max ie & 
8. ,, S.W. England (c)............. H . 69 157) #7 33) «616 5)| 8 6 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 
9. , Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). > | 36 371) 153, 92) 287 13} 14 4 6 5 5 4 8 7. 
10. 4, N.E. England (d)............. | 280 602) 151] 75 30 8 4 i 7 6h h6oklUlhlUlUllUlUlU CS 
ll, 4, N.W.England(e)....3........ > | 285 562) 309 149 54 15] 25 20 15 16 «13; 13 13) «1 
i. . 4s MCh aeeastcatearseses » | see | oe | 139 89% 37, 13) 22) 21] 109 12 61 61H ll 1OlClCUH OC 
Th gy ePandschestebe>etecets > | 156 378 217) 125 Sl 24) 34) 33, 22) 2 2} 2} 2) 19) 
es patencentiepepsepntete: > | 16) 228 127) «989. 41) 14) 20) 19 «13 «14 (1S OS} 
1. _,, Northern Ireland... 2.2.2.2... nd } 36 68 7675/42, 21, 30) 27] 7], 8) B81 20H 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... “ | 676) 541, 107 78 «= 87) —s«126, = 559 28) 42 37's §3} 337 93 90} 37, 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : az i i : 
17. Cereals and meat...............4. | 1929=100 || 100, 70-4; 76-2) 93-9 102-4) 110-1) 109-3! 110-6) 115-7) 111-2| 111-5) 107-8) 109-3 111-5) 112-3, 12" 
caskets s cowknrsencece | . | 100, 72-8 76-4 95-4 111-0) 118-3) 115-5) 115-4) 118-4) 118-4) 123-0) 121-8) 120-4) 121-7) 122-8) 1251 
Ph i ikexcictbesarkstntvecten i > | 100, 53-4, 63-8, 93-0 100-7) 100-7) 102-3) 102.4) 100-6, 98-3! 100-8, 100-7) 100-7| 100-1, 102-5 94 
SPEER vaverveiseaseesteseveces \ . | 100} 76-3, 100-0) 125-0] 135-7/ 139-2) 136-7] 136-7| 138-0) 137-9} 143-5, 143-5) 143-5] 143-5) 141-1 14) 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... i ms | 100} 67-8 80-3) 104-3, 114-4 120-1), 117-7} 118-9, 120-8) 119-3; 122-1) 120-9) 121-1) 122-0) 122-8 122" 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour H aN | | 
SPE sci caakclsuieivankieascsss . | 100; 81-8, 92-4) 107-2) 108-7) 104-9) 105-9) 105-9) 103-9} 103-9 105-2! 105-8} 106-5) 106-5) 106°5 ... 
a eee pia shashrabonseesnt . | 100, 87-8} 96-4 113-1] 121-4 121-9| 122-0] 122-0] 122°6| 122-0| 122-0] 122-0 122-0) 121-3) 121-5. «. 
%4. Industrial securities, Fin. News. .... Jul.1,1935=100 | 102-0) 64-0) 78-1] 68-2; 74-3) 82-9) 80-4] 77-0] 81-4) 83-7, 86-5) 90-4) 92-9) 93-7) 97:2 %+ 
46. Fixedinterest ,, , )_«.... 1928=100 |, 96-8 113-6, 116-8 122-8 129-6, 133-9| 133-7) 133-7| 133-5! 133-3) 133-1) 134-3] 134-3) 134-3) 136 6, 136* 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative y) phwee Mill. £{'s 815-0} 827 01132 -2)1495-32174-6 _ ... || 1646 -3'1943 -0| 750 -0)1020 -41215 -7) 1443 -1)1632 -6|1846 0) 2250 -7,2599 4 
Tl. » t iy anne ° 829-5) 859-3 1408 -2 3970-74876 3, :.. _||3984 -0/4392 -0|1668 -1/2198 -2'2646 -6|3140 -4|3584 -8 4134 -9 4678 -7 5147 4 
18. Bank : Notes in circ. (g) » 362-3) 258-5, 509-9 566, 651-3 806-9) 744-2) 748-5, 814-9 831-5| 832-5) 846-9] 864-1) 903-9) 912-9 9144 
ie a Ghesches . 62-9 81-3, 102-8 110) 121-1) 136. 3/| 140-3) 130-7} 133-0) 133-8) 135-9) 138-3) 139-1) 159-5) 161-6 182 
3. » Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... mf 55-9 64-0 107-0 143, 142-8°150-7| 155-1] 153-1) 154-2 stk 135-9} 153-2] 174-4) 159-0) -s 115 
Sipe <n oN > 1,738} 1,791) 2,248, 2,484 2,970 3,376| 3,222| 3,085 3,264) 3,308 3,358) 3,424] 3,472) 3,629) 3,577) 3,52 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ ‘ 1 1872 265, 311) 344) 330, 318) 34 351) et aes 367; 390) 378) a 
33. | Petapenplbamy abonidt . 229 308 255, 366 231) 235| 157/ il] 273 2 277, 271} 241; 198) 197, I 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... ° vz | ore | ove | one | 495, 642) 739/646, © 607] 634) 693! 744) «804/896 955, OF 
HE. cp RBUEREE 2.20 .000cccececeeees ” | 991) 844) 991) 944,849,795) 812} 826, 796) 784) 744) «773, -763| 773) 758 | Te 
3%. , Investments.................. md 257| 608, 659 919 1,069) 1,008) 1,017 1,075, 1,082) 1,097) 1,108] 1,117) 1,120{) 1,112) }, 
$Y. Interest Rates: Bank rate... ..... Percent. {| 5-498 3-008) 2-2 2 | 2 | 2 | 2/2) 2/2/32 /2/2/2 ) 2! 2, 
SS Bepioday tae Oe > | RR TS] Gar a9 895 195) 95 193 tS Es tah sy tl ie 1S 1 
. o Day today loans.............. ns : ‘ : : 00, 1-00} 1-00) 1 1-00} 1 = 
4. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... nd 4-61! 3-75! 3-76, 3-40! 3-12) 3-02)) 3-01! 3-00 3-02 3-011 3-001 3-03) 3-07 423) 309 343 



































* From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for 
t wnt pmaey = figures are published at 
e -Decem not com 
, includes former. Southern and South-Easterm divisions. 


(#) 1937, average January to August ; figures for 
January, 1940 
and Lincoln 


imstead of North-Western England. (f) i 
Monthly figures are cumulative. 


included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
Ordinary and Self- 
(g) Average of weekly figures. 


ordinary industrial employment, and 
owing to re 


revenue and expenditure. Annual Y -y~ 
(A) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 not include District Bank. 


women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


uarterly intervals. FE 

parable method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (4 ae 
(c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. From September, 1959, Grimsby 
(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North 


year, beginning in year shown. 


—— 


are totals for 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS | 


Headwear Quotas.—The quota for sup- 
plies of headwear between March Ist and 
August 31st has been fixed at 15 per cent, 
by value, of the supplies during the year 
1941. It is estimated by the Board of 
Trade that this quota will allow for the 
employment of persons not suitable for 
more important work, but it implies no 
guarantee of enough labour to fill the quota. 


Gas Control.—The Inter-Departmental 
Committee on the supply of gas and other 
fuels for war factories is now under the 

of Mr Tom Smith, Joint 


Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry 
of Fuel. Mr George Evetts (a director of 
a number of companies) has been ap- 


pointed Gas Advisor to the Ministry, and 
the gas staff has been strengthened. Dr 
W. E. Smith, Director-General of Gas 
Supply, Ministry of Fuel, has resigned. 


Shop Assistants’ Wage Increase.—The 
National Joint Industrial Council for the 
Retail Drapery, Outfitting and Footwear 
Trades has agreed certain wage increases 
to begin on April sth. The minimum 
wage for managers and manageresses will 
be raised by 4s. or 5s., according to the 
size of staff. Wages will then vary from 
65s. to 90s. a week according to sex and 
locality. For sales assistants, cashiers, 


clerks and other male employees, the rise 
ranges from 1s. 6d. a week to 4s., according 


to age and sex. Minimum rates will vary 
from 17s. to 72s., according to age, sex a 
locality. The increases do not apply A; 
certain areas described as “depopulated. 


Electricity Merger.—The memorandi™) 
on the proposals to merge 75 } : 
tricity authorities into one joint authori) 
has been received by the Minister of Fue 
and Power, who is consulting the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners about the pt “4 

—The Agm- 
Improvement. England 


and Wales and the Agricultural ImpeOr 
ment Council for Scotland have appo!” 


(Continued on page 380) 
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9} 30-19 
8) 12-62 

3) 22-89 
0 46 +19, 


6,14) 
12,602 
1,735 
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76,552 
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0 1-00 
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Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 














































































































































































































































































































ae Prices, Pri Price i Pri 
prices, | Year 1943 _| | | See | ts T9. Last two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
. ar, Mar. Year 1943 a . » | 
Year 142 | Jan. 1toMar.16| NameofSecurity || “g* | “16 16 |Jan.1toMar.16| Dividends | Name of Security || Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
bac | , see 9 16, | 16, 
High | Low | High | Low | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 || High | Low (a) (6) (6) | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
| British Funds lf 8. d. | sy- | as | ¥o| Salpebncee Wiexce | sos | soe 1% 5 “ 
83% | 81 83t | 815 |\Consols 24%........... 82 | 82 | 3 1 Oj 53/3 | 49/3 | 3¢a| 1196) Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1 52/7#| 53/- |513 5 
113 | 109) || 112, | 1 avenged 1957).|| 112. | 112. | 311 3f|| 30/3 | 28/6 || +6$5| $3$e\ Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 29/3 | 29/3 |3 8 6% 
1003 | 994 |) 100% | 2 Conv. 2% 1943-45... 100% | 100% | 119 10/|| 25/4%| 23/6 | 5 6| 3 a|Colvilles Ord. £1 24/3 | 24/3 |612 0 
101} | 994 || Olde | 1008) ||\Conv. 24% 1944-49. .... 100 100 | 2 9 9fi 26/3 | 21/7%/|| Nilc| 8 ¢|\Dorma Ord. £1... 24/6 | 24/6 |610 3 
103 | 101 04 | 102% |\Conv. 3% 1948-53... ... 102% | 1028 | 2 7 9 || 33/18| 30/- | 6 5) 4 a|\Guest Reena. Ore ga 32/9 | 33/- |6 1 3 
108 | 105 107§ | 10 Conv. 34 Ne after 1961). .|| 10 10 3 6 2f|) 33/3 | 30/6 7$4| 15 6|'Hadfields Ord. 10/- 31/6 | 31/6 |7 2 93 
105} | 103 103 Conv, §8,°1944-64 1044 | 104 | 3 3 0) 50/3 | 49/- || +4 6] $2} [Staveley Coal Ord. {1...|| 49/- | 50/- | 212 0} 
6} | 9 97 95 ||Funding 24% 1956-61 Q54xd 964 | 215 0 || 54/6 | 50/104) 12pe| 12} c||Stewarts and Llo ds{1..|| 54/- | 54/- | 412 6 
101m | 984 || 101g | 100% ||\Funding 23% 1952-57...|| 1 100¢ {213 0 || 39/9 | 34/6 || 4 a| 6 5|Swan, Hunter Ord. f1...|| 36/9 | 39/3 |5 2 0 
loa} | 99$ || 102p | 100§ ||Funding 3% 1959-69 100jxd) 100 (219 0]| 9/1¢| 8/3 || Nilc| 5 c\\Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8 8/6 33 14 0 6 
(113h || 1158 | 1134 ||Funding 4°2 1960-90 11 115¢ | 3 7 0|| 26/9 | 25/- | i 
102 “gate | 102p | 101. ||Nat. Def. 23% 1944-48. .|| 101 101; | 2 1 9% 20/3 7/104 rbd ah Vicon mn ee a ies 
} ° j i * F f = 
103 100 | 202) | 101g |INat. Def. 37 enee on | oe itt 3 Ob) 4a) 6b Vickers Ord. 10/—.2-2. 196 | 193 |5 4 0 
99 ar 0 119 16/7 / | 
1018 | Gof || 101% | 100g ||War Bonds a ieae-aall lot | ioiy | 21 || inrt| iso || Nac| Na clBrtebcerescs faci iee | dea | Na 
101g | 100. || 101g | 100$ ||Savings Bds %, 1955-65) 1 100 | 219 0 || 43/7%| 41/3 5 b| 3$a\\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|) 43/3 | 43/3 | 4 0 © 
115§ | 112g || 115 | 113g ||Victory Bonds 4%... ... 114, | 114 | 218 6j| 49/6 | 45/- || 24a] 5 6 \Courtaulds Ord. £1 46/9 | 48/6 |3 1 9 
103 | 100 |) 103% | 101 War Loan 3% 1985-59 101gxd 1101p | 217 0 || 17/44] 15/3 || Nile} 3 ¢|\Fine Cotton Spinners {1 .|| 16/- | 16/- |315 © 
_ - Mk = War noun 25 oh. 1952. _ = : : of 34/9 | 31/6 Tee} The lL ante. Cotton Corp. {1..|} 32/6 | 32/3 | 414 0 
101 | 98) || 100k | 98% ||Redemption 3 1986- % 984 99 | 3 0 9] 81/9 | 76/3 || 10.6 ae 81/3 | 81/3 | 314 0 
102 | 101 | 102 | 101 |jAustria 3% 1933-53....|| 102 102 | 215 4|| 26/73] 24/9 || ia 124 b Crompton Park.*A’5/-..|| 26/- | 26/- |316 € 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 50/l¢ | 44/6 || 10 c| 10 c/|/English 1. 47/6 | 47/6 |4 4 6 
oa | 101 || 102% | 101g |fAustralia 5% 1945775. ~.|| 102 | 102 | 31810]) 90-"| 85- || me] I7¢c\\General Elects Ord. 44|| 89/- | eae | 32 
103 | 100 | 104 | 103 |\New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 103 103 | 318 5 da Cael Gas and | ~ acre so Si 
Se i feat | |?’ fT as | weal at]  SicetkecmAaal we] we iis 
| vi | 0 
1083 | 105% || 108% | 105g ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 1064 | 106 | 214 0 || 35/- | 32/- | 2b a tae ines EAS Catn Sod, £1 34/6 33/-xd| 4 4 9 
91 93} 984 SB ALCL. DM... 0000000000. 97 964 |} 3 2 3|| 42/- | 39/103) 2$a| 5§0 |\Scottish Power Ord. {1..|| 41/- | 41/- | 318 6 
1 98 1003 99% ||Live 3%, 1954-6 100 100 '3 0 81 42/9 40/9 | 3a 5 b|\Yorkshire Electric {1 . -{} 41/- | 41/- |318 6 
=i Fo x 1951-63 inal eendl wane 21/103} 19 7 | 10 10 Austin “A On Aircraft 20/3 | 20/-xd| 210 0 
\! | c c ||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... / |-x 0 
102 97 || 102 99 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 100} 1003 | 4 9 6 ] 28/44" 22/104! Thc} 74 c\||B.S.A. Ord. £1 ~ sie 24/3 | 24/3 |6 2 6 
64g | 465 (|| «65 614 ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 64 64 | 318 2p) 14/6 | 13/- || 6 6| 4 a/\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...|| 14/1} | 14/6 | 618 © 
35 234 34 30 =—‘||Chile 6% . eee 31} 314 | 5 6 Om) 18/1] 16/3 || +8 ¢| 48 c|\Fairey Aviation Ord. 20)- 16/44 | 17/- | 414 OF 
1034 | 76 || 1024 | 100 {Egypt U Yors sees 102 102, | 318 5 || 32/- | 30/- || 3 a@| 3 6/|\Ford Motors Ord. £1. 30/9 | 30/6 | 4 0 0 
924) | 708 || 96 88 Seeiesees 9% a A 95} 96} | 3 2 2]) 18/3 | 17/6 | 15 @| 170 |\Hawker Siddeley 5/-_-: || 18/- | 18/3 | 818 © 
61 33 64 564 ||Spanish 4%............ 64 64 | 6 5 0 | LA 7 | 2h | we ae (Joseph) Ord. fi. oe 5 : : .. 
} /6 +74 6| $10 a@ ||Morris Motors 5/— Ord. ™ | 
Prices erie (Price) Pres | Yiewa | 110/- | 105/- 20" ¢ 20 ¢ Rolle-Reves Ord. £1....|| 10/- | 107/6 | 314 6 
eS, asttwo | ) , . | hippin 
ste hag 16 Dividends | Name of Security Mar. , Mar. Mar. 23/14 20/74 || Nile| Nil c |i\Cunard Ord. Pie ease 21/- | 22/3 Nil 
: : a 9, | 16, 16, 26/- | 23/9 || 6 ¢| 6 e|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 24/3 24/- | 5 0 0 
High | Low || (a) (6) cm oo ____ | 1943_| 1943 | 1943 || 34/6 | 30/3 | 2 a| 6 IP. & O. Def. f1......... | 31/- | 3/- |5 3 0 
| % % _ Railways £ s. d. |, 24/9 | 23/6 | 5 ¢| 6 ¢}jRoyal Mail Lines Ord. fl 24/- | 24/- |5 0 0 
13) OB | Nilc| Nile /|/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. stk.| 103 ll Nil || 19/74 17/9 1 5 c| 5 e|\Union Castle Ord. £1.. 18/44; 18/3 | 5 8 3 
17® | 136 | Nile| Nil c|/Can. Pacific Com. $25.. 16 16 Nil Tea and Rubber 
| | 
62 | 57t || 2 a| 2$6(\Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 59 58 |715 2) 8/9 | 7/10$|| 4 ¢| Nile||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|) 8/6 8/6 Nil 
119 113, | ha) 24.6 |G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.)| 118 11814 64 91) 15/3 | 13/6 || 6 ¢| 2 ¢|\Anglo-Dutch of Java fl. 14/3 | 14/3 | 216 6 
64) 60 || «2 @| 2 BIIL.N.E.R 4% Ist Pref. ..|| 61 61 | 611 2] 37/8} 31/6 || 2ba| 745 /|\Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 32/- | 33/- | 6 0 6 
31g | 28 || 2c] be UMS: Ord. Stock ...... 30 293 |8 8 1/]| 1/10$} 1/7 | 4 a@| 6 b|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|) 1/7] 1/74 |12 6 0 
sot | 60 || 2 @| 2 bIIL.M.S. 49% Pref. 1923. 62 62. |6 9 1] 18/9 | 166 |} 3 c¢| Nile||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..)) 17/3 | 17/3 Nil 
60 53 | ga] gh London Transport ‘C’ Stk.) 544 | 544 |6 8 5 | 7%} 15 | 9 c! Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/54 1/5} Nil 
26 | 205 | gc] l§c||Southern Def. Stock ....|| 22% 22 1719 1 | oil 
19% | 73 | tea) 2 b |\Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 74 73k | 616 1 || 91/10}! 78/14 | 74c¢| 5 a|Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ..}) — ae .% : 
| | j ; | / | 
199 | 1316 || tpe| 10 dllAlenanders £2.41 pd. -.|| 77/- | 786 |4 9 0 Roe BH tah Sere oe fi] es 0 |4 1 0 
6 | 5 | 2ha|  3$6|\Bank of Australasia £5..|| 64 6t 1416 0|| 7/- | 72/6 || 5 @| 10 b)/Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .| 73/9xd| 73/9 
3834 | 371 || Bank of 3 Miscellaneous | 
(40 {38 || Tye] (@). [[Bank of Montreal $100. (3) | 139 | 37 9c] S/S | 58/- } s6t2) sGhS liparmer (John) Ord. fi ie | seo 13 8 0 
33/- | 299 || 3ha|  3§6||Bank of New Zealand a Sij- | ‘Si/- | 317 oe] S06 | So Oe ot <Ubcom eee Dee Cok OF. d0jrnd| 40. |3 0 0 
793 | 74/6 || »7 a| 7 6|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 77/6 | 79- | 310 6| Solg | geet || “3 a| 7 5|[British Aluminium gi...|| 49/6 | 49/6 |4 0 0 
9 | 78 || 296| 24a|\Chartered of India {5 . 8hxd 8g «| 2:16 6 Ad E 99/44xd| 97/6 | 2 1 OF 
| * - : : 103/1} |} 96/3 ||t14,4¢]| 10 ¢||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco fl. \ yf $xd) 97/6 
°. | £644 | Nila| Nild Hongkong and S. $125.. £69 £68 Nil 71/6 79/6 "5 7 a|\British Oxygen Ord. fi. T/- 17/6 | 312 3 
60/74 | “56/5 | 6 a) 6 biiLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|| 60/- | 59/6 | 4 0 61 a9 4c] 4 ¢||Cable & Wir. Hag. Sik. | 7 7% |5 5 3 
/3 88/6 | 8 a 8 6|\Midland £1, full duly aid. . 93/- 92/6 39 0 | 1296/3 17/6 | 12 15 b\\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £ PA 125/- 48 0 
6) 6 | 5S a| 5 b|INat. Dis. £24, ly paid 6 ae | 529 6) SMS |S | the! tet ineukep Rather Ge. a) ue | us 1423 0 
15/- | 71/6 7$a| 7$b/|\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 73) 72/6 |4 2 9 3 4 a om ai- 1214 6 
23/- | 20/13|| 6 c| 6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10; aij- | 22 
462} | 462 8$a| 8} 6 ||Royal Bank of Scotland. 480 | 480 | 31010) 35° | gig | 124 124 b ||Gestetner (D.) 5/~ a9/- | 29- |4 6 0 
543 | 49/)§ || 3a! 646 ||Union Discount {1...... 53/- | 53/6 | 314 9 } . 63/9xd| 63/9 | 111 6 
91/3 | 87/3 | 9 4| 9 b|Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 89/- | 86 | 4 1 0 a a STS, S. Hnaperial Ch Sica ord. fi] 38/6 | 39/- |4 2.0 
: 4 39/6 37/- 5 b a |\Imperial Chemical Or / » 
| Insurance 7. 14 +74 a) +10 6 ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1)! .744 Tye | 2 8 OF 
26 | «25t | 50 6) 40 a/|jAlliance £1, fully paid. . 254 254 | 310 3 || $52 $443 || $2.00 c $2.00 c |\International Nickel n.p. $513 | $504 + $- 3 
124 12) || «6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 123 12 |4 5 91) 35/3 | 33/- 5 c| 5 c|Lever & Unilever Ord. {1)|_ 35/- | 35/3 : = : 
105/- 96/3 || 40 6] 20 a|iGen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. || 97/6 97/6 | 4 2 Os! 56/3 } 51/9 || 10 ¢) 10 ¢|London Brick Ord. £1... 154/4}xd)  55/~ snes 
i | ize i 20 6 Pearl £1; tally GS pd! Thal Ist | 2 6 | 1107 | 102/6" he 14 mie gain 1039 | 1039 | 317 0 
| aj\ 20 ully paid ..... 13gxd) 13} | 2 | 110/ | a lurex £1 Ord. ......... 1 
15 | 14 6/-a| 6/-6||Pheenix £1, Fagen paid...|| 14 14% | 4 0 6 |. 32/103) 30/- 24a| 6 6||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-/ 31/6 | 32/- | 215 0 
67/6 |4 8 9 
23 20% [158% ¢| 158§ ¢ ||Prudential {1 ‘A’....... 22 22xd | 213 3t| 68/9 | 66/- 12$6| _2$a||Spillers Ord. {1......... 67/6 ere 14.0 0 
8 | 8 || 11 a} 19 6||/Royal Exchange {1..... 8 8t | 312 6 || 68/- | 66/6 34a| 10 }/|\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 67/6 Hy sa 
eos 2a ||Roya /6 paid..... / ¢c c 2 bee a i 
sh | 48] Sgalora gt taepata: ] ak | st | a2 gS | Sonn a8 | 38 site remeaora gal as | aye (4 5S 
a | 7gi- | 72/6 38a| 8% |\Turner & Newall Ord. £1)} 76/3 15/- 6 6 
212) | 188} | PE Be yy a ai | 41s 1|| Sz | 28/9 ais b| 74 |\United Molasses Ord. 6/8 =| = S14 0 
| | n 3 . { || ; } th Ord. 5/- .... = in 
210 | 180 ! 4 | 7 blilavestmenttest.Def,Stk.|| 2023 | 2098 |5 5 0 |) 0/6 | 56/6 || 20 «| 50d jloclwon m . 
aoa | 169 || 3 4] 7 b/[Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|, 182) | 1844 | 5 8 5) saay! 47/6 || 80 ¢| 45 4 |AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-/| 50/73! 52/- | 6 3 0 
| 1978 } 4 a| 6 b|\U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. | 197jxd) 200 | 4.19 9); “sig?) “5/3 {1 G)6 c| Nila (Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9. | 13 | 53, | 35 , 
_ } Breweries, &c. i 42/6 40/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢ (Cons. Glds. => Af. Abe i ve | wt 6 39 0 
i= | 157/- | tS a| ¢15 6 ||\Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|| 162/- | 161/- | 2 9 3+) 15t 10% || 20 c| 40 c|\De Beers (Def.) £24..... 11 2 0 
13/9 | 67/6 || 5 a! 10 6 l\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|| 72/6 | 71/6xd) 4 4 0) 33,9 | 313 | Qf) _9fb| Randfontein Ord. 41. 33/9 | 33/9 238 
weg | 84/3 | 10 6] 6ga |[Distillers Co. Ord. ‘<3 a7j6 | 866 |314 0 7% | 6§ || 30 ¢| 15 ¢|/Rhokana Corp. Ord. fi) Y ae Skee 
25/9 | 116)/3 | 18 | 1}°@|lGuinness (Arthur) Ord. £ij|118/9 | 118/- | 418 0 || 137%] 13/- || 5 @| (5 6|/Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.|/ 12/9 | 12/9 6 
1006 | 94/- || “7 @| 1545 |lInd Coope &c. Ord. £1.-.|| 99/9 | 99/3 | 410 0] 68 | 5H || 52ha| 50 6) Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-.-...) 6) | Bis ha te 
og | 88/6 || ,8 2) 13 6||Mitchells & Batlers £1... 92/3 | 92/5 | 410 0 | Ty | Tye | 5/66} 2/64) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...) 7E | on Nil 
Ft 74/9 || 14 bl 4 a Watney Combe Be Def. £1../| 76/- | 766 1414 0|| 6% 54 Nil | Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- . |! ae age a 
@) Toterim div, (6) Finai div. (c) Last tw ely d) Includes 2}% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. _(¢) Allowing for a (f) Flat yiel 
per per share. (j) Yield to end 1960. ( Mb Base aap . at par ise. (n) vie 1.67% basis. (p) Yield 24% basis. “(s) Yield basis 40%.  (t) Yield basis 6%. t Free o! Tas. 
seers? te Close Close aps ae a a ag ame 
, | ! . G Mar. Mar. le mercial Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
9 "Hae Meee | 4. Railroads. 9-16. | and Industrial. 9 16 9 16 
Name $ | Ending Atlantic Coast. 30% 303 | Am. Smelting... 41} 414 | Int. Paper..... Bi ast 
= | ns | -—- sank Reakeneemenmae aAanana —————— | Can. Pacific... 7% 84 | Am. Viscose... 36% 36% | Liggett Myers.. 65% 65, 
{ | om Gt. Nthn. Pf... 264 28% | Amnaconda..... 28 28% | Nat. Distillers. 27 27% 
1943 ty c- |. “tae N.Y. Cent. .... 14, 144 | Beth. Steel... 63 63} | Nat. Steel..... 58 58 
B thes — , _ 1____ ——|—_—————_ } Pennsylvania... 293 293 Briggs or aap at jot ae. . a ot 
: | : “elanese of A... ‘oct. nD a 
id Pacific... 36 | Mar. 13| $1,980,000 |+ 320,000 | 59,824,000 |+ 7,382,000 | Southern... 21 204 fame 718 72h | Sears Roebuck. 64 6 
str » 13] $2,945,000 |+ 50,000 | 98,716,000 |+ 9,286,000 | 9 ytitities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 24 244 | Shell Union.... 20} aus 
Canadian Pacifig”**” 36 | |, 13] $ "926,000 |— _ 31,000 | 33,117,000 |+ 1,797,000 | Xr ora” ©" y4op a4og | Eastman Kdk.. 152) 152° | Std. OiN.J.... 49% 4 
Centaa'a Pacific..°"1 11 | "441 $5,018,000 |+ 280,000 | 49,703,000 | + 3,618,000 | ATE Wri’) 7h 7. | Gen. Elec...... 35 35% | 20thCen.Fox.. 174 1 
San Pann Seating .. 36 | °) 13| $2;221;300 |+ 458,000 | 81,466,750 |+16,293,350 | pi ont | 38h 38 | Gen. Motors... 48} 48 | United Drug 8 
U. Rigs, cd Wovens, - 9 + BR ee 4 Pe 9.232 | people's Gas... 514 51g | InlandSteel-.. 71 71 | U.S. Steel... 
favana. .| 36 _» 13) £71,307 [+ 7,210! 1,763,506 [+ _ 845,600 Sth. Cal. Ed.. 234 = Int, Harvest... 65 644 | West’ ees Se ¢ . 87 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel. . 323 32 Int. Nickel.... 333 34§ | Woolworth. 
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(Continued from page 378) 
a Joint Committee whose terms or reference 
are “To report upon the measures required 
to ensure that scientific knowledge in 


chairman of 


the 


THE ECONOMIST 


potatoes is fully applied in practice.” The 
Committee is 
Nevile, a past President of the 
Farmers’ Union. 


mee 
March 20, 1943 


; Correction.—In a note in these columns 
in last week’s issue, entitled “ Women’s 
Wages in Agriculture,” it was erroneously 
stated that a minimum wage of 45S. a week 


National 





respect of the production and use of seed 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 


had been fixed for women in agriculture 


The question of women’s wages is gi 





































































































: r is. still 
“THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE being discussed by the Central Agricultural 
PRICE INDEX Average price per Ib. at Wages Board, which is now referring jts 
(1935 = 100) in- proposals to the County Agricultural Wages 
Hf : =e crease ee for their observations. 
| Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Sept. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, rey 
} 11, 12 | 15, | 16, | 17, 1939 '| "1943" | 1943" | “9 —— 
| 1945 = 1985 | 1943 | 1943 , 1945 1939 INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
Opes. Pr 117.0) 117.1, 117.2, 7-8 1174 TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN* 
Raw materials..... 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Beef, British— s.d. | s.d. | s. 4. 1937—100 
x 142.1 | 142.2 | 142.3 | 142.4 | 142.5 MR. sdss cones 1 2) 1 | 1 3 11 ha 
-—— > Thin Flank...... 0 7} 0 9] 0 7 ane 
Mar. Aug. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Beef, chil’d or frozen) Stocks Total 
31, | 31, 17, 17, 10, Hie sin gn ate o> roo i 2 8 ze! 35 (end Home tai 
1937*) 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 Thin Flank...... 04) 0606) 2 Year & | Trade | ©” Chane 
aR es — Pes pe Mutton, British— Month) Index Sane 
steadied 147.9 | 92.2 | 116.1 | 115.7 | 166.9 eee Tee Tee te ex | from 4 
Raw materials... ... 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 thee 0%] 0 8 |-0 8 5 Year Ago 
om Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.6 | 141.4 | 142.1 Mutton, frozen— T = \ — 
> Hikes a wineeet  BMEBcccrrrecees 010$|/ 10) 10) 16 |, Ser 100 100 | 100 | 0 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery  banedeand. 4 San Ae Je pbb sae ee °8 Se. She 10 
“THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF Bacon bSeeenseannsd ee! 1 10} 1 10} 50 ENS. &6 105 + 103 | +107 
WHOLESALE PRICES Fish .....+-.+s000 sins aR me 32 See 93 218 | 116 =| CU+8S 
1927-100 Flour (per 7 Ib.)....) 1 1b] 21 5 | 1 5 | 26 een 83 9 | 99 | —147 
7 _—_at = 9) —______ Bread (per4lb.)....] 0 8} 09] 091] 9g sascccdei 95 | 104 ae 
l | ye DE ccdivekavdvienss 24/26 |2 721 13 
| Mar. | Aug. | Mag, | Feb. | Mar Sugar (gran.) ...... 0 3 es 0 3 —] 1941, Dec...... 93 82¢ | 70 | 79 
31, | 30, | 3, | 23, 9, Milk (per qt.)...... ; O 6] 0 9 09 $2 ’ 
1987} 1939 | 1942 | 1943} 1943, fresh... =| 1 4h }ig fas [{3f 1942, Jan...... 19 | ms | owe | 4a 
ee ae ee SONS SSS Ree ie eee ; (salt. ...... | 1 3% 31 i ere 95 8lt , 66 | 5-7 
l l Cheese........ <it CON Paik i £0 te | | | | 
= and Meat ..| 93.0; 66.9 | 109.2 | 109.2 109.7 Margarine, special “| bo 6} {3 9 09 12 1943, Jan is: i ose | - 24 
Foods ...... | 70.4) 61.1} 99.5 | 107.3 | 107.3 Standard. .| 05] 0 5 , | 
Textiles .......... 74.2} 54.3| 93.9. 92.1) 92.2 kiges, fresh (each). 49 4] 0 Bl ORL, 
Minerals.......... 113.2| 95.4 | 130.7 | 135.9 | 135.9 — oi. Sera Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
Miscellaneous. ..... 87.0 | 77.6 | 119.8 | 124.1 | 124.1 Potatoes (per 7 lb.).| 0 64) O 6% 0 6} 6 in collaboration with Bank of England. 
eee Rcd Reset Mest en Soceeneeenenene — i Se Purchase Tax is not included ; figures are therefore 
Gomplete Index...., 87.2, 70.3 | 110.3 | 113.4 | 113.5 Index ail comparable throughout. 
cis aa Be ay ba c FRR EN Gecigeae pny — (duly) Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
1918=100 ........ 119.9 | 90.8 | 151.8 | 156.0 | 156.1 1914—100)...... | 138 | 164) 168 | 19 > Pebilinetiin Ut Medians at Ribart Sebes wapuihe 
—— ee a. a ae ———$_—<—— . = ae in Sept., 1942. 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. >ource : Ministry of Labour Gazette. t+ Revised. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a ¢éomplete Banking Service and provides 
——— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
ast. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


26, s.W.1 



























< NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 





Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINCTON, N.Z. 








H.R.H.Chalmers, General sms: 8 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts.) 














NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Poiat (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 

Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe : 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin inja Uganda 
Chittagong Zanzibar <ampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga eee eve Tanganyika Territory 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000 ,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL van ... £€2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND .... oh ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 














THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - « $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS {STERLING . = = £6,500; 


HONGKONG CURRENCY $1 0,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,0 
Head Office (temporarily); 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 
BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England -~ 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 














Full particulars may be had on application. 


——_ 





— 
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ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-fifth ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders will be held at 1 
Company’s offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thurse® 
the 8th April, 1943, at half-past four in the afternoon for to 
transaction of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuad 
Act-of Parliament. to be 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend OT > in 
represented at the Meeting must deposit their share warra? 





‘London before the 27th March, 1943, or in Alexandria before the 


7th April, 1943, until after the Meeting, at the National Bank © 
Egypt, 6 King ‘William Street, London, £.C. 4, or at the Nation 
Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved ba 
London or Alexandria. . 

Dated Alexandria, Egypt, the 26th February, 1943. 


By Order of the 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLuments Press, Ltb., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Publ 
at Brettenbam House, Lancaster Place, London " 


ished weekly by Tue Economist Newsrarer, Lt?» 
’ W.C.2—Saturday, March 20, 1M3.> J CONOM 


T. D. KEY, R. WALTON, Joint Managers. 
x : Joint Manager _ 
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